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Four faces among the portraits of modern men, 
great or small, strike us as supremely beautiful ; 
not merely in expression, but in the form and 

roportion and harmony of features ; Shakspeare, 
Raffaelle, Goéthe, Burns. One would expect it to 
be so; for the mind makes the body, not the body 
the mind ; and the inward beauty seldom fails to 
express itself in the outward, as a visible sign of 
the invisible grace or disgrace of the wearer. Not 
that it is so always. A Paul, Apostle of the 
Gentiles, may be ordained to be ‘in presence 
weak, in speech contemptible,’’ hampered by some 
thorn in the flesh to interfere apparently with the 
success of his mission, perhaps for the same wise 
purpose of Providence which sent Socrates to the 
Athenians, the worshippers of physical beauty, in 
the ugliest of human bodies, that they, or rather 
those of them to whom eyes to see had been given, 
might learn that soul is after all independent of 
matter, and not its creature and its slave. But, in 
the generality of cases, physiognomy is a sound and 
faithful science, and tells us, if not, alas! what the 
man might have been, still what he has become. 
Yet even this former problem, what he might have 
been, may often be solved for us by youthful por- 
traits, before sin and sorrow and weakness have 
had their will upon the features ; and, therefore, 
when we spoke of these four beautiful faces, we 
alluded, in each case, to the earliest portraits of 
each genius which we could recollect. Placing 
them side by side, we must be allowed to demand 
for that of Robert Burns an honorable station 
among them. Of Shakspeare’s we do not speak, 
for it seems to us to combine in itself the elements 
of all the other three ; but of the rest, we question 
whether Burns’ be not, after all, if not the 
noblest, still the most lovable—the most like 
what we should wish that of a teacher of men to 
be. Raffaelle—the most striking portrait of him, 

thaps, is the full-face pencil sketch by his own 
sane in the Taylor Gallery at Oxford—though 
without a taint of littleness or effeminacy, is soft, 
melancholy, formed entirely to receive and to 
elaborate in silence. His is a face to be kissed, 
not worshipped. Goéthe, even in his earliest 
portraits, looks as if his expression depended too 
much on his own will. There is a self-conscious 
power, and purpose, and self-restraint, and all but 
scorn, upon those glorious lineaments, which might 
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win ee and did, but not love, except as the 
child of enthusiasm or of relationship. But Burns’ 
face, to judge of it by the early portrait of him by 
Semeth, must have been a face like that of 
Joseph of old, of whom the Rabbis relate, that he 
was literally mobbed by the Egyptian ladies when- 
ever he walked the streets. ‘The magic of that 
countenance, making Burns at once tempter and 
tempted, may explain many a sad story. The 
features certainly are not as regular or well- 
proportioned as they might be ; there is no super- 
abundance of the charm of mere animal health in 
the outline or color ; but the marks of intellectual 
beauty in the face are of the highest order, capable 
of being but too triumphant among a people of 
deep thought and fecling. The lips, ripe, yet not 
coarse or loose, full of passion and the faculty of 
enjoyment, are parted, as if forced to speak by the 
inner fulness of the heart ; the features are rounded, 
rich, and tender, and yet the bones show thought 
massively and manfully everywhere; the eyes 
laugh out upon you with boundless good-humor 
and sweetness, with simple, eager, gentle surprise 
—a gleam as of the morning star, looking forth 
upon the wonders of a new-born world—altogether 


A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 


Bestow on such a man the wittiest and most 
winning eloquence—a rich flow of spirits and ful- 
ness of health and life—a deep sense of wonder 
and beauty in the earth and man—an instinct of the 
dynamic and supernatural jaws which underlie and 
vivify this material universe and its appearances, 
healthy, yet irregular and unscientific, only not 
superstitious—turn him loose in any country in 
Europe, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and it will not be difficult, alas! to cast 
his horoscope. 

And what an age in which to be turned loose !— 
for loose he must go, to solve the problem of ex- 
istence for himself. The grand simple old Scottish 
education which he got from his parents must 
prove narrow and unsatisfying for so rich and 
manifold a character ; not because it was in itself 
imperfect ; not because it did not contain implicitly 
all things necessary for his ‘* salvation” —in every 
sense, all laws which he might require for his 
after life guidance; but because it contained so 
much of them as yet only implicitly ; because it 
was not yet conscious of its own breadth and depth, 
and power of satisfying the new doubts and cravings 
of such minds and such times as Burns’. It may 
be that Burns was the devoted victim by whose 
fall it was to be taught that it must awaken and 
expand and renew its youth in shapes equall 
sound, but more complex and scientific. But it 
had not done so then. And when Burns found 
himself gradually growing beyond his father’s 
teaching in one direction, and tempted beyond it in 
another and a Jower one, what was there in those 
times to take up his education at the point where 
it had been left unfinished? He saw around him 
in plenty animal good-nature and courage, barbaric 
honesty and hospitality—more, perhaps, than he 
would see now ; for the upward progress into civ- 
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ilized excellencies is sure to be balanced by some 
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loss of savage ones—but all reckless, shallow, 


above all, drunken. It was a_hard-drinking, 
coarse, materialist age. The higher culture, of 
Scotland especially, was all but exclusively French 
—not a good kind, while Voltaire and Volney still 
remained unanswered, and ‘* Les Liasons Dan- 
gereuses”’ were accepted by all young gentlemen, 
and a great many young ladies, who could read 
French, as the best account of the relation of the 
sexes. 

Besides, the philosophy of that day, like its 
criticism, was altogether mechanical, nay, as it 
now seems, materialist in its ultimate and Jogical 
results. Criticism was outward, and of the form 
merely. The world was not believed to be al- 
ready, and in itself, mysterious and supernatural, 
and the poet was not defined as the man who could 
see and proclaim that supernatural element. Be- 
fore it was admired, it was to be raised above 
nature into the region of ‘‘ the picturesque,’’ or 
what not ; and the poet was the man who gave it 
this factitious and superinduced beauty, by a cer- 
tain ‘* kompsologia’’ and ‘* meteoroepeia,’’ called 
** poetic diction,’’ now happily becoming extinct, 
mainly, we believe, under the influence of Burns, 
although he himself thought it his duty to bedizen 
his verses therewith, and though it was destined to 
flourish for many a year more in the temple of the 
father of lies, like a jar of paper flowers on a Popish 
altar. 

No wonder that in such a time, a genius like 
Burns should receive not only no guidance, but no 
finer appreciation. ‘True ; he was admired, petted, 
flattered ; for that the man was wonderful, no one 
could doubt. But we question whether he was 


understood ; whether, if that very flowery and 


magniloquent style which we now consider his 
great failing had been away, he would not have 
been passed over by the many as a writer of vulgar 
doggrel. True, the old simple ballad-muse of 
Scotland still dropped a gem from her treasures, 
here and there, even in the eighteenth century 
itself—witness Auld Robin Gray. But who sus- 
pecied that they were gems, of which Scotland, 
fifty years afterwards, would be prouder and more 
greedy than of all the second-hand French culture 
which seemed to her then the highest earthly at- 
tainment? The review of Burns in an early num- 
ber of the Evinburgh Review, said to be from the 
pen of the late Lord Jeffrey, shows, as clearly as 
anything can, the utterly inconsistent and be- 
wildered feeling with which the world must have 
regarded such a phenomenon. Alas! there was 
inconsistency and bewilderment enough in the 
phenomenon itself, but that only made confusion 
worse confounded; the confusion was already 
there, even in the mind of the more practical liter- 
ary men, who ought, one would have thought, also 
to have been the most deep-sighted. But no. The 
reviewer turns the strange thing over and over, 
and inside out—and some fifteen years after it has 
vanished out of the world, having said out its say 
and done all that it had to do, he still finds it too 
utterly abnormal to make up his mind about in any 
clear or consistent way, and gets thoroughly cross 
with it, and calls it hard names, because it will not 
fit into any established pigeon-hole or drawer of 
the then existing anthropological museum. Burns 
is ‘‘ a literary prodigy,’’ and yet it is ‘* a deroga- 
‘tion’? to him to consider him as one. And that 
we find, not as we should have expected, because 
-he possessed genius which would have made suc- 
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cess a matter of course in any rank, but because he 
was so well educated—‘ having acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of French, together with the 
elements of Latin and Geometry,’’ and before he 
had composed a single stanza, was “‘ far more in- 
timately acqnainted with Pope, Shakspeare, and 
Thomson, than nine tenths of the youths who 
leave school for the university,” &c., &c.;—in 
short, because he was so well educated, that his 
becoming Robert Burns, the immortal poet, was 2 
matter of course and necessity. And yet, a page 
or two on, the great reason why it was more easy 
for Robert Burns the cottar to become an original 
and vigorous poet, rather than for any one of 
‘*the herd of scholars and academical literati,’ 
who are depressed and discouraged by “ perusing 
the most celebrated writers, and conversing with 
the most intelligent judges,”’ is found to be, that 
‘* the literature and refinement of the age do not 
exist for a rustic and illiterate individual ; and 
consequently the present time is to him what the 
rude times of old were to the vigorous writers who 
adorned them.’’—In short, the great reason of 
Robert Burns’ success was that he did not possess 
that education, the possession of which proves him 
to be no prodigy, though the review begins by 
calling him one, and coupling him with Stephen 
Duck and Thomas Dermody. : 

Now, if the best critic of the age, writing fifteen 
years after Burns’ death, found himself between 
the horns of such a dilemma—which, indeed, like 
those of an old Arnee bull, meet at the points, and 
form a complete circle of contradiction—what 
must have been the bewilderment of lesser folk 
during the prodigy’s very lifetime? what must, in- 
deed, have been his own bewilderment at himself, 
however manfully he may have kept it down? No 
wonder that he was unguided, either by himself or 
by others. We do not blame them; him we must 
deeply blame ; yet not as we ought to blame our- 
selves, did we yield in the least to those tempta- 
tions under which Burns fell. 

Biographies of Burns, and those good ones, ac- 
cording to the standard of biographies in these 
days, are said to exist; we cannot say that we 
have as yet cared to read them. There are 
several other biographies, even more important, to 
be read first, when they are written. Shakspeare 
has found as yet no biographer; has not even left 
behind him materials for a biography, such at least 
as are considered worth using. Indeed, we ques- 
tion whether such a biography would be of any use 
whatever to the world; for the man who cannot, 
by studying his dramas in some tolerably accurate 
chronological order, and using as a running accom- 
paniment and closet commentary those awe-inspir- 
ing sonnets of his, attain to some clear notion of 
what sort of life William Shakspeare must have 
led, would notsee him much the clearer for many 
folios of anecdote. For, after all, the best biogra- 
phy of every sincere man is sure to be his own 
works; here he has set down, ‘ transferred as in a 
figure,’’ all that has happened to him, inward or out- 
ward, or rather, all which has formed him, produced 
a permanent effect upon his mind and heart; and 
knowing that, you know all you need know, and 
are content, being glad to escape the personality 
and gossip of names, and places, and of dates even, 
except in as far they enable you to place one ste 
of his mental growth before or after another. O 
the honest man this holds true always ; and almost 
always of the dishonest man, the man of cant, 





affectation, hypocrisy ; for even if he pretend in 
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his novel or his poem to be what he is not, he still 
shows you thereby what he thinks he ought to 
have been, or at least what he thinks that the 
world thinks he ought to have been, and confesses 
to you, in the most naive and confidential way, like 
one who talks in his sleep, what learning he has 
or has not had; what society he has or has not 
seen, and that in the very act of trying to prove 
the contrary. Nay, the smaller the man or 
woman, and the Jess worth deciphering his biogra- 
phy, the mere surely will he show you, if you 
have eyes to see and time to look, what sort of 
people offended him twenty years ago; what mean- 
ness he would have liked ‘to indulge in,” if he 
had dared, when young, and for what other mean- 
ness he relinquished it, as he grew up; of what 
— he stood in awe when he took pen in 

and, and so fourth. Whether his books treat of 
love or political economy, theology or geology, it 
is there, the history of the man legibly printed, for 
those who care to read it. In these poems and 
letters of Burns, we apprehend, is to be found a 
truer history than any anecdote can supply, of the 
things which happened to himself, and moreover 
of the most notable things which went on in Scot- 
land between 1759 and 1796. 

This latter assertion may seem startling, when 
we consider that we find in these poems no mention 
whatsoever of the discoveries of steam-boats and 
spinning-jennies, the rise of the great manufactur- 
ing cities, the revolution in Scottish agriculture, 
or even in Scottish metaphysics. But, after all, 
the history of a nation is the history of the men, 
and not of the things thereof; and the history 
of those men is the history of their hearts, and not 
of their purses, or even of their heads; and the 
history of one man who has felt in himself the 
heart experiences of his generation, and anticipated 
many belonging to the next generation, is so far 
the collective history of that generation, and of 
much—no man can say how much—of the next 
generation ; and such a man, bearing within his 
single soul a generation and a half of working-men, 
we take Robert Burns to have been ; and his poems, 
as such, a contemporaneous history of Scotland, 
the equal to which we are not likely to see written 
for this generation, or several to come. 

Such a man, sent out into such an age, would 
naturally have a hard and a confused battle to 
fight, would probably, unless he fell under the 
guidance of some master mind, end se ipso minor, 
stunted and sadly deformed, as Burns did. His 
works are after all only the désjecta membra poeta ; 
hints of a great might-have-been. Hints of the 
keenest and most dramatic appreciation of human 
action and thought. Hints of an unbounded fancy, 
playing gracefully in the excess of its strength, 
with the vastest images, as in that robe of the 
Scottish muse, in which 


Deep lights and shades, bold mingling, threw 
A lustre grand, 
And seemed to my astonisned view 
A well-known land. 


The image, and the next few stanzas which 
dilate it, might be a translation from Dante’s Par- 
adiso, so broad, terse, vivid, the painter’s touch.— 
Hints, too, of a humor, which, like that of Shaks- 
peare, rises at times by sheer depths of insight into 
the sublime ; as when 


Hornie did the Laigh Kirk watch 
Just like a winking baudrons, 
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Hints of a power of verbal wit, which, had it 
been sharpened in such a perpetual word-battle as 
that amid which Shakspeare lived from the age of 
twenty, might have rivalled Shakspeare’s own ; 
which even now asserts its force by a hundred 
litle never-to-be-forgotten phrases scattered through 
his poems, which stick, like barbed arrows, in the 
memory of every reader. And as for his tender- 
ness—the quality without which all other poetic ex- 
cellence is barren—it gushes forth toward every 
creature, animate and inanimate, with one excep- 
tion, namely, the hypocrite, ever alike ‘‘ spiacente 
a Dio e ai nemici sui;’’ and therefore intolerable 
to Robert Burns’ honesty, whether he be fighting 
for or against the cause of right. Again we say, 
there are evidences of a versatile and manifold 
faculty in this man, which, with a stronger will 
and a larger education, might have placed him as 
an equal by the side of those great names which 
we mentioned together with his at the commence- 
ment of this article. 
But one thing Burns wanted ; and of that one 
thing his age helped to deprive him—the education 
which comes by reverence. Looking round in 
such a time, with his keen power of insight, his 
keen sense of humor, what was there to worship? 
Lord Jeffrey, or whosoever was the author of the 
review in the Edinburgh, says disparagingly, that 
Burns had as much education as Shakspeare. So 
he very probably had, if education mean book-learn- 
ing. Nay, more, of the practical education of the 
fireside, the sober, industrious, God-fearing educa- 
tion, and ‘‘ drawing out’ of the manhood, by act 
and example, Burns may have had more under his 
good father than Shakspeare under his; though 
the family life of the small English burgher in 
Elizabeth’s time would have generally presented, 
as we suspect, the very same aspect of staid man- 
fulness and godliness which a Scotch farmer’s did 
fifty years ago. But let that be as it may, Burns 
was not born into an Elizabethan age. He did not 
see around him Raleighs and Sidneys, Cecils and 
Hookers, Drakes and Frobishers, Spensers and 
Johnsons, Southamptons and Willoughbys, with 
an Elizabeth, guiding and moulding the great 
whole, a crowned Titaness, terrible, and strong, 
and wise—a woman who, whether right or wrong, 
bowed the proudest, if not to love, yet still to obey. 
That was the secret of Shakspeare’s power. 
Heroic himself, he was born into an age of heroes. 
You see it in his works. Not a play but gives 
patent evidence that to him all forms of human 
magnanimity were common and way-side flowers— 
among the humors of men which he and Ben Jon- 
son used to wander forth together to observe, 
And thus he could give living action and speech to 
the ancient noblenesses of Rome and the middle 
age ; for he had walked and conversed with them, 
unchanged in everything but in the dress. Had he 
known Greek literature he could have recalled to 
imperishable life such men as Cimon and Miltiades, 
Leonidas and Themistocles, such deeds as Mara- 
thon and Salamis. For had we not had our own 
Miltiades, our own Salamis, written within a few 
years of his birth; and were not the heroes of it 
still walking among men? It was surely this con- 
tinual presence of ‘‘ men of worship,”’ this atmos- 
phere of admiration and respect aud trust, in 
which Shakspeare must have lived,which tamed 
down the wild self-will of the deer-stealing fugitive 
from Stratford, into the calm, large-eyed philoso- 
pher, tolerant and loving, and full of faith ina 











species made in the likeness of God. Not so with 
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Burns. One feels painfully in his poems the want 
of — characters ; and still more painfully that 
he has not drawn them, simply because they were 
not there to draw. That he has a true eye for 
what is noble, when he sees it, let his ‘‘ Lament 
for Glencairn” testify, and the stanzas in his 
‘6 Vision,”’ in which, with a high-bred grace which 
many a courtly poet of his day might have envied, 
he ~ Win to one and another Scottish worthy of 
his time. There is no vein of saucy and envious 
‘* banausia”’ in the man; even in his most grace- 
less sneer, his fault—if fault it be—is, that he 
cannot and will not pretend to respect that which 
he knows to be unworthy of respect. He sees 
around him and above him, as well as below him, 
an average of men and things dishonest, sensual, 
ungodly, shallow, ridiculous by reason of their 
own lusts and passions, and he will not apply to 
the shams of dignity and worth the words which 
were meant for their realities. After all, he does 
but say what every one round him was feeling and 
thinking ; but he said it; and hypocritical respect- 
ability shrank shrieking from the mirror of her own 
inner heart. But it was all the worse for him. 
In the sins of others he saw an excuse for his own. 
Losing respect for and faith in his brother men, he 
lost, as a matter of course, respect for himself, faith 
in himself. The hypocrisy which persecutes in 
the name of law, whether political or moral, while 
in private it transgresses the very law which is 
forever on its tongue, is turned by his passionate 
and sorely-tempted character into a too easy excuse 
for disbelieving in the obligation of any law what- 
soever. He ceases to worship, and therefore to be 
himself worshipful—and we know the rest. 
‘*He might have still worshipped God?”? He 
might, and surely amid all his sins, doubts, and 
confusions, the remembrance of the old faith learned 
at his parent’s knee, does haunt him still as a 
beautiful regret—and sometimes, in his bitterest 
hours, shine out before his poor broken heart as an 
everlasting Pharos, lighting him homewards after 
all. Whether he reached that home or not, none 
on earth can tell. But his writings show, if any- 
thing can, that the vestal-fire of conscience still 
burned within, though choked again and again with 
bitter ashes and foul smoke. Consider the time 
in which he lived, when it was ‘‘as with the 
people, so with the priest,’’ and the grand old life- 
tree of the Scottish Church, now green and vigor- 
ous with fresh leaves and flowers, was all crusted 
with foul scurf and moss, and seemed to have 
ceased growing, and to be crumbling down into 
decay ; consider the terrible contradiction between 
faith and practice which must have met the eyes 
of the man, before he could write with the same 
pen—and one as honestly as the other—‘* The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,’’ and ‘* Holy Willie’s 
Prayer.’’ But those times are past, and the men 
who acted in them gone to another tribunal. Let 
the dead bury their dead; and, in the mean time, 
instead of cursing the misguided genius, let us 
consider whether we have not also something for 
which to thank him; whether, as competent 
judges of him aver from their own experience, 
those very seeming blasphemies of his have not 
produced more good than evil; whether, though 
**a savor of death unto death,’’ to conceited and 
rebellious spirits, they may not have helped to 
open the eyes of the wise to the extent to which 
the general eighteenth century roitenness had in- 
fected Scotland, and to make intolerable a state of 
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things which ought to have been intolerable, even 
if Burns had never written. 

We are not attacking the reviewer, far less the 
Edinburgh Review, which some years after this not 
only made the amende honorable to Burns, but showed 
afrank impartiality only too rare in the reviews of 
these days, by publishing in its pages the noble arti- 
cle on Burns which has since appeared separately in 
Mr. Carlyle’s Miscellanies ; what we want to show 
from the reviewer’s own words, is the element in 
which Burns had to work, the judges before whom he 
had to plead, and the change which, as we think, 
very much by the influence of his own poems, has 
passed upon the minds of men. How few are 
there who would pen now about him such a sen- 
tence as this—‘* He is,”’ (that is, was, having gone 
to his account fifteen years before,) ‘* perpet- 
ually making a parade of his own inflammability 
and imprudence, and talking with much self-com- 
placency and exultation of the offence he has occa- 
sioned to the sober and correct part of mankind,” 
—a very small part of mankind, one would have 
thought, in the British isles at least, about the end 
of the last century. But, it was the fashion then, 
as usual, to substitute the praise of virtues for the 
practice of them, and three-bottle and ten-tumbler 
men had a very good right, of course, to admire 
sobriety and correctness, and denounce any two- 
bottle and six-tumbler man who was not ashamed 
to confess in print the weaknesses which they con- 
fessed only by word of mouth. Just,and yet not 
just. True, Burns does make a parade of his 
thoughtlessness, and worse—but why? because he 
gloried in it? He must be a very skin-deep critic 
who cannot see, even in the most insolent of those 
blameworthy utterances, an inward shame and self- 
reproach, which, if any man had ever felt in him- 
self, he would be in no wise inclined to laugh at in 
others. Why, it is the very shame which wrings 
those poems out of him. They are the attempt of 
the strong man fettered to laugh at his own con- 
sciousness of slavery—to deny the existence of his 
chains—to pretend to himself that he likes them. 
To us, some of those wildest, ‘‘ Rob the Ranter’’ 
bursts of blackguardism are most deeply mournful, 
hardly needing that the sympathies which they stir 
up should be heightened by the little scraps of 
prayer and bitter repentance, which lie up and 
down among their uglier brethren, the disjecta 
membra of a great *‘ De Profundis,’’ perhaps not 
all unheard. These latter pieces are most signifi- 
cant. The very doggrel of them, the total absence 
of any attempt at ornament in diction or polish in 
metre, is proof complete of their deep heart-wrung 
sincerity. They are like the wail of a lost child, 
rather than the remorse of a Titan. The heart of 
the man was so young to the last ; the boy-vein in 
him, as perhaps in all great poets, beating on 
through manhood for good and forevil. No! there 
was parade there, as of the lost woman, who tries 
to hide her self-disgust by staring you out of 
countenance, but of complacency and exultation, 
none. 

On one point, namely politics, Burns’ higher 
sympathies seem to have been awakened. It had 
been better for him, in a worldly point of view, 
that they had not. In an intellectual, and even in 
a moral point of view, far worse. A fellow-feel- 
ing with the French Revolution, in the mind of a 
young man of that day, was a sign of moral health, 
which we should have been sorry to miss in him. 





Unable to foresee the outcome of the great strug- 
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gle, having lost faith in those everlasting truths, 
religious and political, which it was madly setting 
at nought, what could it appear to him but an 
awakening from the dead, a return to young and 
genial health, a purifying thunder storm? Such 
was his dream, the dream of thousands more, and 
not so wrong a one after all. For that, since that 
fearful outburst of the nether pit, all Europe has 
arisen and awakened into manifold and beautiful 
new life, who can deny? We are not what we 
were, but better ; or rather, with boundless means 
of being better if we will. We have entered a 
fresh era of time for good and evil; the fact is 


' patent in every sermon we hear, in every book we 


read, in every invention, even the most paltry, 
which we see registered. Shall we think hardly 
of the man who saw the dawn of our own day, and 
welcomed it cheerfully and hopefully, even though 
he fancied the mist spectres to be elements of the 
true sunrise, and knew not—and who knows—the 
purposes of Him whose paths are in the great deep 
and his ways past finding out? At least, the 
greater part of his influence on the times which 
have followed him, is to be ascribed to that very 
** Radicalism’’ which, in the eyes of the respectable 
around him, had sealed his doom, and consigned 
him to ignoble oblivion. It has been, with the 
working men who read him, a passport for the rest 
of his writings ; it has allured them to listen to him, 
when he spoke of high and holy things, which, but 
for him, they might have long ago tossed away as 
worthless, in the recklessness of ignorance and dis- 
content. They could trust his ‘* Cottar’s Saturday 
Night ;”’ they could believe that he spoke from his 
heart, when, in deep anguish, he cries to the God 
whom he had forgotten, while they would have 
turned with a distrustful sneer from the sermon of 
the sleek and comfortable minister, who, in their 
eyes, however humbly born, had deserted his class, 
and gone over to the camp of the enemy, and the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. 

After the time of Burns, as was to be expected, 
Scottish song multiplies itself tenfold. The nation 
becomes awakened to the treasures of its own old 
literature, and attempts, what after all, alas! is but 
a revival ; and, like most revivals, not altogether a 
successful one. Of the twelve hundred songs con- 
tained in Mr. Whitelaw’s excellent collection, 
whereof more than a hundred and fifty are either 
wholly or partly Burns’, the small proportion writ- 
ten before him are decidedly far superior in value to 
those written after him ; a discouraging fact, though 
not difficult to explain, if we consider the great 
social changes which have been proceeding, the 
sterner subjects of thought which have been aris- 
ing, during the last half century. True song re- 
quires for its atmosphere a state rather of careless 
arcadian prosperity, than of struggle and doubt, of 
earnest looking forward to an unknown future, and 
pardonable regret for a dying past ; and in that state, 
the mind of the masses, throughout North Britain, 
has been weltering confusedly for the last few years. 
The new and more complex era into which we 
are passing has not yet sufficiently opened itself to 
be sung about; men hardly know what it is, much 
less what it will be ; and while they are hard at 
work creating it, they have no breath to spare in 
taiking of it: one thing - do see and feel, pain- 
fully enough at times, namely, that the old Scottish 
pastoral life is passing away, before the combined 
influence of manufactures and the large-farm sys- 
tem, to be replaced, doubtless, hereafter by some- 
thing better, but, in the mean while, dragging down 
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with it in its decay but too much that can ill be 
spared of that old society which inspired Ramsay 
and Burns. Hence the later Scottish song-writers 
seldom really sing ; their proses want the uncon- 
scious lilt and flash of their old models; they will 
hardly go (the true test of a song) without music 
—the true test, we say, of a song. Who needs 
music, however fitting and beautiful the accustomed 
air may happen to be, to ‘* Roy’s Wife of Aldival- 
loch,’ or ‘* The bride cam’ out o’ the byre,” or 
either of the casts of ‘‘ The Flowers of the Forest,” 
or to ** Auld Lang Syne” itself? They bubble 
right up out of the heart, and by virtue of their 
inner and unconscious melody, which all that is 
true to the heart has in it, shape themselves into a 
song, and are not shaped by any notes whatsoever. 
So with many, most indeed, of Burns’ and a few 
of Allan Cunningham’s; the ‘* Wet sheet and a 
flowing sail,” for instance. But the great majority 
of these later songs seem, if the truth is to be 
spoken, inspirations at second hand, of people writ- 
ing about things which they would like to feel, 
and which they ought to feel, because others used 
to feel them in old times, but which they do not 
fee] as their forefathers felt—a surt of poetical 
Tractarianism, in short. Their metre betrays them 
as well as their words ; in both they are continu- 
ally wandering, unconsciously to themselves, into 
the elegiac—except when on one subject, whereon 
the muse of Scotia still warbles at first hand, and 
from the depths of her heart—namely, alas! the 
barley bree! and yet never, even on this beloved 
theme, has she risen again to the height of Burns’ 
bacchanalian songs. 

But, when sober, there is a sadness about the 
Scottish muse now-a-days—as perhaps there ought 
to be—and the utterances of hers which ring the 
truest are laments. We question whether, in all 
Mr. Whitelaw’s collection, there is a single modern 
poem, (placing Burns as the transition point be- 
tween the old and new,) which rises so high, or 

ierces so deep, with all its pastoral simplicity, as 
mibert’s ‘* Widow’s Lament.”” 


Afore the Lammas tide 
Had dun’d the birken tree, 
In a’ our water side, 
Nae wife was blest like me: 
A kind gudeman, and twa 
Sweet bairns were round me here ; 
But they ’re a’ ta’en awa’ 
Sin’ the fa’ o’ the year. 


Sair trouble cam’ our gate, 
And made me, when it cam’, 
A bird without a mate, 
A ewe without a lamb. 
Our hay was yet to maw, 
And our corn was yet to shear ; 
When they a’ dwined awa’ 
In the fa’ o’ the year. 


I daurna look a-field, 
For aye I trow to see, 
The form that was a bield 
To my wee bairns and me ; 
But wind, and weet, and snaw, 
They never mair can fear, 
Sin’ they a’ got the ca’, 
In the fa’ o’ the year. 


Aft on the hills at e’ens 
I see him ’mang the ferns, 





The lover o’ my teens, 
The father o’ my bairns : 
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For there his plaid I saw, 

As gloamin’ aye drew near— 
But my a’s now awa’, 

Sin’ the fa’ o’ the year. 


Our bonnie rigs theirsel’, 
Reca’ my waes to mind, 
Our puir dumb beasties tell 
O”’ a’ that I ha’e tyned ; 
For whae our wheat will saw, 
And whae our sheep will shear, 
Sin’ my a’ gaed awa’, 
In the fa’ 0’ the year? 


My heart is growing cauld, 

And will be caulder still, 
And sair, sair in the fauld, 

Will be the winter’s chill ; 
For peats were yet to ca’, 

Our sheep they were to smear, 
When my a’ dwined awa’, 

In the fa’ o’ the year. 


I ettle whiles to spin, 

But wee wee patterin’ feet 
Come rinnin’ out and in, 

And then I first maun greet : 
I ken its fancy a’, 

And faster rows the tear, 
That my a’ dwined awa’ 

In the fa’ o’ the year. 


Be kind, O heav’n abune ! 
To ane sae wae and lane, 
An’ tak’ her hamewards sune, 
In pity o’ her mane: 
Lang ere the March winds blaw, 
May she, far far frae here, 
Meet them a’ that’s awa’, 
Sin’ the fa’ o” the year. 


It seems strange why the man who could write 
this, who shows, in the minor key of metre, which 
he has so skilfully chosen, such an instinct for the 
true music of words, could not have written much 
more. And yet, perhaps, we have ourselves given 
the reason already. There was not much more to 
sing about. The fashion of imitating old Jacobite 
songs is past, the mine now being exhausted, to 
the great comfort of sincerity and common sense. 
The peasantry, whose courtships, rich in animal 
health, yet not over pure or refined, Allan Ramsay 
sung a hundred years ago, are learning to think, 
and act, and emigrate, as well as to make love. 
The age of Theocritus and Bion has given place 
to—shall we say the age of the.Cwsars, or the 
irruption of the barbarians *—and the love-singers 
of the North are beginning to feel, that if that pas- 
sion is to retain any longer its rightful place in 
their popular poetry, it must be spoken of hence- 
forth in words as lofty and refined as those in which 
the most educated and the most gifted speak of it. 
Hence, in the transition between the old animalism 
and the new spiritualism, a jumble of the two ele- 
ments, not always felicitous; attempts at ambitious 
description, after Burns’ worst manner; at subjec- 
tive sentiment, after the worst manner of the world 
in general ; and yet, all the while, a consciousness 
that there was something worth keeping in the 
simple objective style of the old school, without 
which the new thoughtfulness would be hollow, 
and barren, and windy ; and so the two are patched 
together, ‘‘ new cloth into an old garment, making 
the rent worse.”’ Accordingly, they are univer- 


sally troubled with the disease of epithets, these 
new songs. 


Ryan’s exquisite ‘‘ Lass wi’ the 
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Bonnie Blue Een,’’ is utterly spoiled by two of- 
fences of this kind. 


She ‘ll steal out to meet her Joved Donald again, 


and— 
The world’s false and vanishing scene ; 


as Allan Cunningham’s still more exquisite ‘‘ Lass 
of Preston Mill’’ is by one subjective figure— 


Six hills are woolly with my sheep, 
Six vales are lowing with my kye. 


Burns, doubtless, committed the same fault again 
and again; but in his time it was the fashion; and 
the older models (for models they are and will re- 
main forever) had not been studied and analyzed as 
they have been since. Burns, indeed, actually 
spoiled one or two of his own songs by altering 
them from their first cast to suit the sentimental 
taste of his time. The first version, for instance, 
of the ‘* Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon,”’ is far 
superior to the second and more popular one, be- 
cause it dares to go without epithets. Compare 
the second stanza of each :— 


Thou’lt break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 
That sings upon the bough ; 
Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause love was true. 
* *® * * * 
Thou’lt break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons through the flowery thorn ; 
Thou minds me 0’ departed joys, 
Departed never to return. 


What is said in the latter stanza which has not 
been said in the former, and said more dramatical- 
ly, more as the images would really present them- 
selves to the speaker’s mind? It would be enough 
for him that the bird was bonnie, and singing ; and 
his very sorrow would lead him to analyze and 
describe as little as possible a thing which so pain- 
fully contrasted with his own feelings ; whether 
the thorn was flowery or not, would not have mat- 
tered to him, unless he had some distinct associa- 
tion with the thorn-flowers, in which case he would 
have brought out the image full and separate, and 
not merely thrown it in as a make-weight to 
‘* thorn ;’’—and this is the great reason why epi- 
thets are, nine times out of ten, mistakes in song 
and ballad poetry ; he never would have thought of 
‘* departed’’ before he thought of ‘‘ joys.”’ A very 
little consideration of the actua] processes of thought 
in such a case, wil] show the truth of our observa- 
tion, and the instinctive wisdom of the older song- 
writers, in putting the epithet as often as possible 
after the noun, instead of before it, even at the ex- 
pense of grammar. They are bad things at all 
times in song-poetry, these epithets; and, accord- 
ingly, we find that the best German writers, like 
Uhland and Heine, get rid of them as much as 
possible, and succeed thereby, every word striking 
and ringing down with full force, no cushion of an 
epithet intruding between the reader’s brain-anvil 
and the t's hammer to break the blow. In 
Uhland’s ‘‘ Three Burschen,”’ if we recollect 
right, there are but two epithets, and those of the 
simplest descriptive kind—‘* Thy fair daughter” 
and a “ black pall.’”? Were there more, we ques- 
tion whether the poet would have succeeded, as he 
has done, in making our flesh creep as he leads us 
on from line to line and verse to verse. So Ten- 





nyson, the greatest of our living poets, eschews as 
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much as possible, in his later writings, these same 
epithets, except in cases where they are themselves 
objective and pictorial—in short, the very things 
which he wanis you to look at, as, for instance— 


And into silver arrows break 
The sailing moon in creek and cove. 


This is fair enough ; but, indeed, after laying down 
our rule, we must confess that it is very difficult to 
keep always true to it, in a language which does 
not, like the Latin and German, allow us to put 
our adjectives very much where we choose. Never- 
theless, whether we can avoid it or not, every time 
we place before the noun an epithet which, like 
‘* departed joys,’’ relates to our consciousnesses con- 
cerning the object, and not merely to the object 
itself; or an epithet which, like ‘+ flowery thorn,”’ 
gives us, before we get to the object itself, those 
accidents of the object which we only discern by a 
second look, by analysis and reflection; (for the 
thorn, if in the flower, would Jook to us, at the first 
glance, not ‘‘ flowery,’’ but ‘‘ white,” “snowy,” 
or what you will which expresses color, and not 
scientific fact)—every time, we repeat, this is done, 
the poet descends from the objective and dramatic 
domain of song, into the subjective and reflective 
one of elegy. 

But the field in which Burns’ influence has been, 
as was to be expected, most important and most 
widely felt, is in the poems of working men. He 
first proved that it was possible to become a poet 
and a cultivated man, without deserting his class, 
either in station or in sympathies; nay, that the 
healthiest and noblest elements of a lowly born 
poet’s mind might be, perhaps certainly must be, 
the very feelings and thoughts which he brought 
up with him from below, not those which he re- 
ceived from above, in the course of his artificial 
culture. From the example of Burns, therefore, 
many a working man, who would otherwise have 
** died and given no sign,’”’ has taken courage, and 
spoken gut the thought within him, in verse or 
prose, not always wisely and well, but in all cases, 
as it seems to us, in the belief that he had a sort 
of divine right to speak and be heard, since Burns 
had broken down the artificial ice-wall of centuries, 
and asserted, by act as well as song, that ‘‘ a man’s 
a man for a’ that.’’ Almost every volume of 
working men’s poetry which we have read, seems 
to reécho poor Nicoll’s spirited, though somewhat 
over-strained, address to the Scottish genius :— 


This is the natal day of him, 
Who, born in want and poverty, 
Burst from his fetters, and arose, 
The freest of the free ;— 


Arose to tell the watching earth 
What lowly men could feel and do, 
To show that mighty, heaven-like souls 
In cottage hamlets grew. 


Burns ! thou hast given us a name 

To shield us from the taunts of scorn : 
The plant that creeps amid the soil 

A glorious flower has borne. 


Before the proudest of the earth 
We stand with an uplifted brow ; 
Like us, thou wast a toil-worn man, 
And we are noble now ! 


The critic, looking calmly on, may indeed question 
whether this new fashion of verse-writing among 
working men has been always conducive to their 
own happiness. As for absolute success as poets, 
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that was not to be expected of one in a hundred, so 
that we must not be disappointed if among the vol- 
umes of working men’s poetry, of which we give a 
list at the head of our article, only two should be 
found, on perusal, to contain any writing of a very 
high order, although these volumes form a very 
small portion of the verses which have been written, 
during the last forty years, by men engaged in the 
rudest and most monotonous toil. To every man 
so writing, the art, doubtless, is an ennobling one. 
The habit of expressing thought in verse not only 
indicates culture, but is a culture in itself of a very 
high order. It teaches the writer to think tersely 
and definitely; it evokes in him the humanizing 
sense of grace and melody, not merely by enticin 
him to study good models, but by the very act of 
composition. It gives him a vent for sorrows, 
doubts and aspirations, which might otherwise fret 
and canker within, breeding, as they too often do in 
the utterly dumb English peasant, self-devouring 
meditation, dogged melancholy, and fierce fanati- 
cism. And if the effect of verse-writing had stopped 
there, all had been well; but bad models have had 
their effect, as well as good ones, on the half- 
tutored taste of the working men, and engendered 
in them but too often a fondness for frothy magnil- 
oquence and ferocious raving, neither morally nor 
esthetically profitable to themselves or their read- 
ers. There are excuses for the fault; the young 
of all ranks naturally enough mistake noise for 
awfulness, and violence for strength; and there is 
generally but too much, in the biographies of these 
working poets, to explain, if not to excuse, a vein 
of bitterness, which they certainly did not learn 
from their master, Burns. The two poets who 
have done them most harm, in teaching the evil 
trick of cursing and swearing, are Shelley and the 
Corn-Law Rhymer; and one can well imagine how 
seducing two such models must be, to men strug- 
gling to utter their own complaints. Of Shelley 
this is not the place to speak. But of the Corn- 
Law Rhymer we may say here, that howsoever he 
may have been indebted to Burns’ example for the 
notion of writing at all, he has profited very little 
by Burns ’own poems. Instead of the genial, loving 
tone of the great Scotchman, we find in Elliott a 
tone of deliberate savageness, all the more ugly, 
because evidently intentional. He tries to curse; 
‘* he delights’’—may we be forgiven if we misjudge 
the man—* in cursing ;’’ he makes a science of it; 
he defiles, of malice prepense, the loveliest and 
sweetest thoughts and scenes (and he can be most 
sweet) by giving some sudden, sickening revulsion 
to his reader’s feelings; and he does it generally 
with a power which makes it at once as painful to 
the calmer reader as alluring to those who are 
struggling with the same temptations as the poet. 
Now and then, his trick drags him down into sheer 
fustian and bombast; but not always. There is a 
terrible Dantean vividness of imagination about him, 
erhaps unequalled in England, in his generation. 
is poems are like his countenance, coarse and 
ungoverned, yet with an intensity of eye, a rugged 
massiveness of feature, which would be grand but 
fur the absence of love and of humor—love’s twin 
and inseparable brother. Therefore it is, that 
although single passages may be found in his writ- 
ings, of which Milton himself need not have been 
ashamed, his efforts at dramatic poetry are utter 
failures, dark, monstrous, unrelieved by any really 
human vein of feeling or character. As in feature 
so in mind, he has not even the delicate and grace- 
ful organization which made up in Milton for the 
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want of tenderness, and so enabled him to write, if 
not a drama, yet still the sweetest of masques and 
idyls. 

Rather belonging to the same school than to that 
of Burns, though never degrading itself by Elliott’s 
ferocity, is that extraordinary poem, ‘* The Purga- 
tory of Suicides,”” by Thomas Cooper. As he is still 
in the prime of life, and capable of doing more ard 
better than he yet has done, we will not comment 
on it as freely as we have on Elliott, except to re- 
gret a similar want of softness and sweetness, and 
also of a clearness and logical connexion of thought, 
in which Elliott seldom fails, except when cursing. 
The imagination is hardly as vivid as Elliott’s 
though the fancy and invention, the polish of the 
style, and the indications of profound thought on 
all subjects within the poet’s reach, are superior in 
every way to those of the Corn-Law Rhymer ; and 
when we consider that the man who wrote it had to 
— his huge store of classic and historic anec- 

ote while earning his living, first as a shoemaker, 
and then as a Wesleyan country preacher, we can 
only praise and excuse, and hope that the day may 
come when talents of so high an order will find 
some healthier channel for their energies than that 
in which they now are flowing. 

Our readers may wonder at not seeing the Ettrick 
Shepherd’s poems among the list at the head of the 
article. It seems to us, however, that we have 
done right in omitting them. Doubtless, he too 
was awakened into song by the example of Burns; 
but he seems to us to owe little to his great prede- 
cessor, beyond the general consciousness that there 
was a virgin field of poetry in Scotch scenery, man- 
ners, and legends—a debt which Walter Scott him- 
self probably owed to the Ayrshire peasant just as 
much as Hogg did. Indeed, we perhaps are right 
in saying, that had Burns not lived, neither Wil- 
son, Galt, Allan Cunningham, or the crowd of 
lesser writers who have found material for their 
fancy in Scotch peculiarities, would have written 
as they have. The three first names, Wilson’s 
above all, must have been in any case distinguished ; 
yet it is surely no derogation to some of the most 
exquisite rura] sketches in ‘‘ Christopher North’s 
Recreations,’’ to claim them as the intellectual 
foster-children of ‘* The Cottar’s Saturday Night.” 
In this respect, certainly, the Ettrick Shepherd 
has a place in Burns’ school, and, in our own opin- 
ion, one which has been very much overrated. But 
the deeper elements of Burns’ mind, those which 
have especially endeared him to the working man, 
reappear very little, or not at all, in Hogg. He 
left his class too much below him; became too 
much of the mere esthetic prodigy, and member of 
a literary clique; frittered away his great talents 
in brilliant talk and insincere Jacobite songs, and, 
in fine, worked no deliverance on the earth. It is 
sad to have to say this, but we had it forced upon 
us painfully enough a few days ago, when re-read- 
ing ‘‘ Kilmeny.”” There may be beautiful passages 
in it; but it is not coherent, not natural, not honest. 
It is throughout an affectation of the Manchezan 
sentimental-sublime, which God never yet put into 
the heart of any brawny, long-headed, practical 
Borderer, and which he therefore probably put into 
his own head, or, as we call it, affected, for the 
time being ; a method of poetry writing which comes 
forth out of nothing, and into nothing must return. 

This is unfortunate, perhaps for the world ; for 
we question whether a man of talents in any wise to 
be compared with those of the Ettrick Shepherd has 
followed in the footsteps of Burns. Poor Tanna- 
hill, whose sad story is but too well known, per- 
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ished early, at the age of thirty-six, leaving be- 
hind him a good many pretty love-songs of no great 
intrinsic value, if the specimens of them given in 
Mr. Whitelaw’s collection are to be accepted as the 
best. Like all Burns’ successors, including even 
Walter Scott and Hogg, we have but to compare 
him with his original to see how altogether unri- 
valled on his own ground the Ayrshire farmer 
was. In one feature only Tannahill’s poems, and 
those later than him, except where pedantically 
archaist, Jike many of Motherwell’s, are an im- 
provement on Burns; namely, in the more easy 
and complete interfusion of the two dialects, the 
Norse Scotch and the Romanesque English, which 
Allan Ramsay attempted in vain to unite; while 
Burns, though not succeeding by any means per- 
fectly, welded them together into something of 
continuity and harmony—thus doing for the lan- 
guage of his own country very much what Chaucer 
did for that of England.—A_ happy union, in the 
opinion of those who, as we do, look on the ver- 
nacular Norse Scotch as no barbaric dialect, but as 
an independent tongue, possessing a copiousness, 
melody, terseness, and picturesqueness which 
make it, both in prose and verse, a far better 
vehicle than the popular English for many forms 
of thought. 

Perhaps the young peasant who most expressly 
stands out as the pupil and successor of Burns, is 
Robert Nicoll. He is a lesser poet, doubtless, 
than his master, and a lesser man, if the size and 
number of his capabilities be looked at; but he is 
a greater man, in that, from the beginning to the 
end of his career, he seems to have kept that very 
wholeness of heart and head which poor Burns 
lost. Nicoll’s story is, mutatis mutandis, that of the 
Bethunes, and many a noble young Scotsman 
more. Parents holding a farm between Perth and 
Dunkeld, they and theirs before them for genera- 
tions inhabitants of the neighborhood, ‘ decent, 
honest, God-fearing people.” The farm is lost by 
reverses, and manfully Robert Nicoll’s father be- 
comes a day-laborer on the fields which he lately 
rented : and there begins, for the boy, from his ear- 
liest recollections, a life of steady sturdy drudgery. 
But they must have been grand old folk these par- 
ents, and in no wise addicted to wringing their 
hands over “the great might-have-been.”’ Like 
true Scots Bible-lovers, they do believe in a God, 
and in a will of God, underlying, absolute, loving, 
and believe that the might-have-been ought not to 
have been, simply because it has not been; and so 
they put their shoulders to the new collar patiently, 
cheerfully, hopefully, and teach the boys to do the 
same. ‘The mother especially, as so many great 
men’s mothers do, stands out large and heroic, from 
the time when, the farm. being gone, she, ‘* the ar- 
dent book-woman,”’ finds her time too precious to 
be spent in reading, and sets little Robert to read to 
her as she works—what a picture !—to the last sad 
day, when, wanting money to come up to Leeds to 
see her dying darling, she ‘* shore for the siller,”? 
rather than borrow it. And her son’s life is like 
her own—the most pure, joyous, valiant little epic. 
Robert does not even take to work as something 
beyond himself, uninteresting and painful, which, 
however, must be done courageously : he lives in 
it, enjoys it as his proper element, one which is no 
more a burden col an exertion to him than the 
rush of the strid is to the trout who plays and feeds 
in it day and night, unconscious of the amount of 
muscular strength which he puts forth in merely 
keeping his place in the stream. Whether carry- 
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while herding, or selling currants and whiskey as 
the Perth storekeeper’s apprentice, or keeping his 
little circulating library in Dundee, tormenting his 
pure heart with the thought of the twenty pounds 
which his mother has borrowed wherewith to start 
him, or editing the Leeds Times, or lying on his 
early deathbed, just as life seems to be opening 
clear and broad before him, he 


- Bates not.a jot of heart or hope, 


but steers right onward, singing over his work, 
without bluster or self-gratulation, but for very 
joy at having work todo. There is a keen prac- 
tical insight about him, rarely combined, in these 
days, with his single-minded determination to do 
good in his generation. His eye is single, and his 
whole body full of light. 


It would, indeed, (writes the grocer’s boy, encourag- 
ing his despondent and somewhat Werterean friend, ) 
be hangman’s work to write articles one day to be 
forgotten to-morrow, if that were all ; but you forget 
the comfort—the repayment. If one prejudice is 
overthrown, one error rendered untenable ; if but one 
~~ in advance be the consequence of your articles 
and mine—the consequences of the labor of all true 
men—are we not deeply repaid ? 


Or again, in a right noble letter to his noble 
mother :— 


That money of R.’s hangs like a mill-stone about 
my neck. If I had paidit, I would never borrow again 
from mortal man. But do not mistake me, mother ; 
I am not one of those men who faint and falter in the 
great battle of life. God has given me too strong a 
heart for that. I look upon earth as a place where 
every man is set to struggle and to work, that he 
may be made humble and pure-hearted, and fit for 
that better land for which earth is a preparation—to 
which earth is the gate. If men would but 
consider how little of real evil there is in all the ills 
of which they are so much afraid—poverty included 
—there would be more virtue and happiness, and less 
world and Mammon-worship on earth than is. I 
think, mother, that to me has been given talent ; 
and if so, that talent was given to make it useful to 
man. 


And yet, there is a quiet self-respect about him 
withal :— 


In my short course through life, (says he in confi- 
dence to a friend at one-and-twenty,) I have never 
feared an enemy, or failed a friend ; and I live in the 
hope I never shall. For the rest, I have written my 
heart in my poems ; and, rude and unfinished, and 
hasty as they are, it can be read there. 

From seven years of to this very hour, I have 
been dependent only on my own head and hands for 
everything—for very bread. Long years ago—aye, 
even in childhood—adversity made me think, and 
feel, and suffer ; and, would pride allow me, I could tell 
the world many a deep tragedy enacted in the heart 
of a poor, forgotten, uncared-for boy. . . . But 
I thank God, that though I felt and suffered, the 
scathing blast neither blunted my perceptions of nat- 
ural and moral beauty, nor, by withering the affec- 
tions of my heart, made me a selfish man. Often, 
when I look back, I wonder how I bore the burden— 
how I did not end the evil day at once and forever. 


Such is the man, in his normal state; and, as 
was to be expected, God’s blessing rests on him. 
Whatever he sets his hand to, succeeds. Within 
a few weeks of his taking the editorship of the 
Leeds Times, its circulation begins to rise rapidly, 
as was to be expected with an honest man to guide 
it. For Nicoll’s political creed, though perhaps 
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neither very deep nor wide, lies clear and single 
before him, as everything else which he does. He 
believes naturally enough in ultra-radicalism ac- 
cording to the fashions of the Reform Bill era. 
That is the right thing ; and for that he will work 
day and night, body and soul, and, if needs be, die. 
There, in the editor’s den at Leeds, he ‘ begins 
to see the truth of what you told me about the 
world’s unworthiness ; but stop a little. I am not 
sad as yet. If I am hindered from feeling 
the soul of poetry among woods and fields, I yet 
trust I am struggling for something worth prizin 
—something of which 1 am not ashamed, and n 
not be. If there be aught on earth worth aspiring 
to, it is the lot of him who is enabled to do some- 
thing for his miserable and suffering fellow-men ; 
and this you and I will try to do at least.’’ ; 
His friend is put to work a ministerial paper, 
with orders ‘‘ not to be rash, but to elevate the 
population gradually ;’’ and finding those orders to 
imply a considerable leaning towards the By-ends, 
Lukewarm, and Facing-both-ways school, kicks 
over the traces, wisely, in Nicoll’s eyes, and 
breaks loose. 


Keep up your spirits, (says honest Nicoll.) You are 
higher at this moment in my estimation, in your own, 
and that of every honest man, than you ever were be- 
fore. Tait’s advice was just such as I should have ex- 
pected of him ; honest as — itself. You must 
never again accept a paper but where you can tell the 
whole truth without fear or favor. . . . Tell E. (the 
broken-loose editor’s lady-love) from me to estimate as 
she ought, the nobility and determination of the man 
who has dared to act as you have done. Prudent 
men Will say that you are hasty : but you have done 
right, whatever may be the consequences. 


This is the spirit of Robert Nicoll ; the spirit 
which is the fruit of early purity and self-restraint, 
of living ‘‘ on bread and cheese and water,’’ that he 
may buy books; of walking out to the Inch of 
Perth at four o’clock on summer mornings, to 
write and read in peace before he returns to the 
currants and the whiskey. The nervous simplicity 
of the man comes out in the very nervous simplicity 
of the prose he writes; and though there be noth- 
ing very new or elevated in it, or indeed in his 
poems themselves, we call on our readers to ad- 
mire a phenomenon so rare, in the ‘* upper classes” 
at least, in these days, and, taking a lesson from 
the peasant’s son, rejoice with us that ‘‘a man is 
born into the world.” ‘ 

For Nicoll, as few do, practises what he 
preaches. It seems to him, once on a time, right 
and necessary that Sir William Molesworth should 
be returned for Leeds; and Nicoll, having so 
determined, ‘‘ throws himself, body and soul, into 
the contest, with such ardor, that his wife after- 
wards said, and we can well believe it, that if Sir 
William had failed, Robert would have died on the 
instant !”—why not? Having once made up his 
mind that that was the just and right thing, the 
thing which was absolutely good for Leeds, and 
the human beings who lived in it, was it not a 
thing to die for, even if it had been but the election 
of a new beadle? The advance sentry is set to 
guard some obscure worthless dike-end—obscure 
and worthless in itself, but to him a centre of infi- 
nite duty. True, the fate of the camp does not 
depend on its being taken; if the enemy round it, 
there are plenty behind to blow them out again. 
But that is no reason whatsoever why he, before 
any odds, should throw his musket over his shoulder, 





and retreat gracefully to the lines. He was set 
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there to stand by that, whether dike-end or repre- 
sentation of Leeds ; that is the right thing for him ; 
and for that right he will fight, and if he be killed, 
die. So have all brave men felt, and so have all 
brave deeds been done, since man walked the earth. 
It is because that spirit, the spirit of faith, has died 
out among us, that so few brave deeds are done 
now, except on battle-fields, and in hovels whereof 
none but God and the angels know. 

So the man prospers. Several years of honor- 
able and self-restraining love bring him a wife, 
beautiful, loving, worshipping his talents; a help 
meet for him such as God will send at times to 
those whom he loves. Kind men meet and love 
and help him—‘‘ The Johnstones, Mr. Tait, Wil- 
liam and Mary Howitt ;’’ Sir William Molesworth, 
hearing of bis last illness, sends him unsolicited 
fifty pounds, which, as we understand it, Nicoll 
accepts without foolish bluster about independence. 
Why not?—man should help man, and be helped 
by him. Would he not have done as much for Sir 

illiam? Nothing to us proves Nicoll’s heart- 
wholeness more than the way in which he talks of 
his benefactors, in a tone of simple gratitude and 
affection, without fawning, and without vaporing. 
The man has too much self-respect to consider 
himself lowered by accepting a favor. 

But he must go after all. The editor’s den at 
Leeds is not the place for lungs bred on Perthshire 
breezes; and work rises before him, huger and 
heavier as he goes on, till he drops under the ever- 
increasing load. He will not believe it at first. 
In sweet, childlike, playful letters, he tells his 
mother that it is nothing. It has done him good— 
‘opening the grave before his eyes, and taught 
him to think of death.”” ‘ He trusts that he has 
not borne this, and suffered, and thought in vain.” 
* This too, he hopes, is to be a fresh lesson-page of 
experience for his work. Alas! a few months 
more of bitter suffering and of generous kindness, 
and love from all around him—and it is over with 
him, at the age of twenty-three. Shall we regret 
him !—shall we not rather believe that God knew 
best, and considering the unhealthy moral atmos- 

here of the press, and the strange confused ways 
into which old ultra-Radicalism, finding itself too 
narrow for the new problems of the day, has 
stumbled and floundered in the last fifteen years, 
believe that he might have been a worse man had 
he been a longer-lived one, and thank Heaven that 
‘the righteous is taken away from the evil to 
come ?”’ 

As it is, he ends as he began. The first poem 
in his book is ‘‘ The Ha’ Bible ;” and the last, 
written a few days before his death, is still the 
death-song of a man—without fear, without repin- 
ing, without boasting, blessing and loving the earth 
which he leaves, yet with a clear, joyful eye upwards 
and outwards and homewards. And so ends his 
little epic, as we call it. May Scotland see many 
such another ! 

The actual poetic value of his verses is not first- 
rate by any means. He is far inferior to Burns in 
range of subject, as he is in humor and pathos. 
Indeed, there is very little of those latter qualities 
in him anywhere—rather playfulness, flashes of 
childlike fun, as in ** The Provost,’’ and ‘* Bonnie 
Bessie Lee.’* But he has attained a mastery over 
English, a simplicity and quiet which Burns never 
did; and also, we need not say, a moral purity. 
His “ poems, illustrative of the Scotch peasantry,” 
are charming throughout—alive and bright with 
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touches of real humanity, and sympathy with 
characters apparently antipodal to his own. 

His more earnest poems are somewhat tainted 
with that cardinal fault of his school, of which he 
steered so clear in prose—fine words; yet he 
never, like the Corn-Law Rhymer, falls a cursing. 
He is evidently not a good hater even of “‘ priests 
and kings, and aristocrats, and superstition ;” or 

thaps he worked all that froth safely over and off 
in debating club-speeches and leading articles, and 
left us, in these poems, the genuine Metheglin of 
his inner heart, sweet, clear, and strong ; for there 
is no form of lovable or right thing which this man 
has come across, which he does not seem to have 
appreciated. Besides pure love and the beauties 
of nature, those on which every man of poetic 
power—and a great many of none, as a matter of 
course, have a word to say, he can feel for and 
with the drunken beggar, and the warriors of the 
ruined manor-house, and the monks of the abbey, 
and the old-mailed Normans with their ‘ priest 
with cross and counted beads in the little Saxon 
chapel ’’—things which a radical editor might have 
been excused for passing by with a sneer. 

His verses to his wife are a delicious little 
glimpse of Eden; and his “ People’s Anthem” 
rises into somewhat of true grandeur by virtue of 
simplicity :— 

Lord, from Thy blessed throne, 
Sorrow look down upon ! 
God save the Poor ! 
Teach them true liberty— 
Make them from tyrants free— 
Let their homes happy be ! 
od save the Poor ! 


The arms of wicked men 

Do Thou with might restrain— 
God save the Poor ! 

Raise Thou their lowliness— 

Succor Thou their distress— 

Thou whom the meanest bless ! 
God save the Poor ! 


Give them stanch honesty— 
Let their pride manly be— 

God save the Poor ! 
Help them to hold the right ; 
Give them both truth and might, 
Lord of all Lire and Lient! 

God save the Poor ! 


And so we leave Robert Nicoll, with the parting 
remark, that if the ‘‘ poems illustrative of the feel- 
ings of the intelligent and religious among the 
working-classes of Scotland’’ be fair samples of 
that which they profess to be, Scotland may thank 
God, that in spite of glen-clearings and temporary 
manufacturing rot-heaps, she is still whole at heart, 
and that the influence of her great peasant poet, 
though it may seem at first likely to be adverse to 
Christianity, has helped, as we have already hinted, 
to purify and not to taint; to destroy the fungus, 
but not to touch the heart of the grand old Cove- 
nant-kirk life-tree. 

Still sweeter, and, alas! still sadder, is the 
story of the two Bethunes. If Nicoll’s life, as wa 
have said, be a solitary melody, and short though 
triumphant strain of work-music, theirs is a har- 
mony and true concert of fellow-joys, fellow-sorrows, 
fellow-drudgery, fellow-authorship, mutual through- 
out, lovely in their deaths not far divided. Alex- 
ander survives his brother John only long enough 
to write his memoirs, and then follows; and we 
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have his story given us by Mr. M’Combie, in a 
simple, unassuming little volume—not to be read 
without many thoughts, perhaps not rightly with- 
out tears. Mr. M’Combie has been wise enough 
not to attempt panegyric. He is all but prolix in 
details, filling up some half of his volume with 
letters of preternatural length, from Alexander to 
his publishers and critics, and from the said pub- 
lishers and critics to Alexander, altogether of an 
unromantic and business-like cast, but entirely suc- 
cessful in doing that which a book should do— 
namely, in showing the world that here was a man 
of like passions with ourselves, who bore from boy- 
hood to the grave hunger, cold, wet, rags, brutaliz- 
ing and health-destroying toil, and all the storms 
of the world, the flesh and the devil, and conquered 
them every one. 

Alexander is set at fourteen to throw earth out 
of a ditch so deep, that it requires the full strength 
of a grown man, and loses flesh and health under 
the exertion; he is twice blown up in quarrying 
with his own blast, and left for dead, recovers 
slowly, maimed and scarred, with the loss of an 
eye. John, when not thirteen, is set to stone- 
breaking on the roads during intense cold, and has 
to keep himself from being frost-bitten and heart- 
broken by monkey gambols ; takes to the weaving 
trade, and having helped his family by the most 
desperate economy to save £10 wherewith to buy 
looms, begins to work them with his brother as an 
apprentice, and finds the whole outlay rendered 
useless the very same year by the failures of 
1825-26. So the two return to day-labor at four- 
teenpence a day. John ina struggle to do task- 
work honestly over-exerts himself, and ruins his 
digestion for life. Next year he is set in Novem- 
ber to clean out a water-course knee-deep in water, 
and then to take marl from a pit, and then to drain 
standing water off a swamp during an intense 
December frost, and finds himself Jaid down with a 
three months’ cough, and all but sleepless illness, 
Jaying the foundation of the consumption which 
destroyed him. But they will not give in. Poetry 
they will write, and they write it to the best of their 
powers on scraps of paper, after the drudgery of the 
day, in a cabin pervious to every shower, teaching 
themselves the right spelling of the words from 
some ‘‘ Christian Remembrancer’’ or other—ap- 
parently not our meek and unbiassed contemporary 
of that name ; and all this without neglecting their 
work a day or even an hour, when the weather 
permitted—the “ only thing which tempted them to 
fret,” being—hear it readers and perpend !—* the 
being kept at home by rain and snow.” Then an 
additional malady (apparently some calculous one) 
comes on John, and stops by him for the six remain- 
ing years of his life. Yet, between 1826 and 1832, 
John has saved £14 out of his miserable earnings, 
to be expended to the last farthing on his brother’s 
recovery from the second quarry accident. Surely 
the devil is trying hard to spoil these men! But 
no. They are made perfect by sufferings. In the 
house with one long narrow room, and a small 
vacant space at the end of it lighted by a single 
pane of glass, they write and write untiring, during 
the long summer evenings, poetry, ‘‘ Tales of the 
Scottish Peasant Life,” which at last bring them 
in somewhat; and a work on practical economy, 
which is bepraised and corrected by kind critics in 
Edinburgh, and at last published without a sale. 
Perhaps one cause of its failure might be found in 
those very corrections. There were too many 
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violent political allusions in it, complains their 
good Mentor of Edinburgh, and persuades them, 
seemingly the most meek and teachable of heroes, 
to omit them ; though Alexander, while submitting, 
pleads fairly enough for retaining them, in a passage 
which we will give as a specimen of the sort of 
English possible to be acquired by a Scotch day- 
laborer, self-educated, all but the rudiments of 
reading and writing, and a few lectures on popular 
poetry from ‘‘a young student of Aberdeen,”’ now 
the Rev. Mr. Adamson, who must look back on the 
friendship which he bore these two young men, as 
one of the noblest pages in his life. 


Talk to the many of religion, and they will put on 
a long face, confess that it is a thing of the greatest 
importance to all—and go away and forget the whole. 
Talk to them of education ; they will readily acknowl- 
edge that it ’s ‘* a braw thing to be weel learned,’’ and 
begin a lamentation, which is only shorter than the 
lamentations of Jeremiah, because they cannot make 
it as long, on the ignorance of the age in which they 
live ; but they neither stir hand nor foot in the mat- 
ter. But speak to them of politics, and their excited 
countenances and kindling eye show in a moment 
how deeply they are interested. Politics are, there- 
fore, an important feature, and an almost indispen- 
sable element in such a work as mine. Had it con- 
sisted solely of exhortations to industry and rules of 
economy, it would have been dismissed with an ‘‘ Ou 
ay, it’s braw for him to crack that way ; but if he 
were whaur we are, deed he wad just hae to do as we 
do.’ But by mixing up the science with politics, and 
giving it an occasional political impetus, a different 
result may be reasonably expected. In these days no 
man can be considered a patriot or friend of the poor, 
who is not also a politician. 


It is amusing, by the bye, to see how the world 
changes its codes of respectability, and how, what 
is anathema one year, becomes trite in twenty more. 
The political sins in the work were, that ‘my 
brother had attacked the corn-laws with some se- 
verity; and I have attempted to level a battery 
against that sort of servile homage which the poor 
pay to the rich !” 

There is no use pursuing the story much further. 
They again save a little money, and need it; for 
the estate on which they have lived from childhood 
changing hands, they are, with their aged father, 
expelled from the dear old dog-kennel, to find house- 
room where they can. Why not?—‘ it was not 
in the bond.’’ The house did not belong to them; 
nothing of it, at least, which could be specified in 
any known lease. True, there may have been 
associations, hut what associations can men be ex- 
pected to cultivate on fourteenpence a day? So 
they must forth, with their two aged parents, and 
build with their own hands a new house elsewhere, 
having saved some £30 from the sale of their writ- 
ings. The house, as we understand, stands to this 
day—hereafter to become a sort of artisan’s caaba 
and pilgrim’s station, only second to Burns’ grave. 
That, at least, it will become, whenever the mean- 
ing of the words ‘‘ worth’’ and “ worship”’ shall 
become rightly understood among us. 

For what are these men, if they are not heroes 
and saints? not of the Popish sort, abject and effemi- 
nate, but of the true, human, evangelic sort, mas- 
culine and grand—like the figures in Raffaelle’s 
Cartoons, compared with those of Fra Bartolomeo. 
Not from superstition, not from selfish prudence, 
but from devotion to their aged parents, and the 
righteous dread of dependence, they die voluntary 





celibates, although their writings show that they, 
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too, could have loved as — as they did all other 
things. The extreme of endurance, self-restraint, 
of ‘‘ conquest of the flesh,’’ outward as well as in- 
ward, is the life-long lot of these men; and they 
go through it. They have their share of injustice, 
tyranny, disappointment; one by one each bright 
boy’s dream of success and renown is scourged out 
of their minds, and sternly and lovingly their 
Father in heaven teaches them the lesson of all 
lessons. By what hours of misery and blank de- 
spair that faith was purchased, we can only guess ; 
the simple strong men give us the result, but never 
dream of sitting down and analyzing the process 
for the world’s amusement, or their own glorifica- 
tion. We question, indeed, whether they could 
have told us; whether the mere fact of a man’s 
being able to dissect himself, in public or in pri- 
vate, is not proof-patent that he is no man, but 
only a shell of a man, with works inside, which 
can of course be exhibited and taken to pieces—a 
rather more difficult matter with flesh and blood. 
If we believe that God is educating, the when, the 
where, and the how, are not only unimportant, but, 
considering who is the teacher, unfathomable to us, 
and it is enough to be able to believe with John 
Bethune, that the Lord of all things is intiuencing 
us through all things ; whether sacraments, or Sab- 
baths, or sun-gleams, or showers—all things are 
ours, for all are his, and we are his, and he is ours ; 
and, for the rest, to say with the same John Be- 
thune :— 


Oh, God of glory ! thou hast treasured up 

For me my little portion of distress ; 
But with each draught—in every bitter cup 

Thy hand hath mixed, to make its soreness less, 
Some cordial drop, for which thy name I bless, 
And offer up my mite of thankfulness. 

Thou hast chastised my frame with dire disease, 
Long, obdurate, and painful ; and thy hand 

Hath wrung cold sweat-drops from my brow; for these 
I thank thee too. Though pangs at thy command 
Have compassed me about, still, with the blow, 
Patience sustained my soul amid its woe. 


Of the actual literary merit of these men’s writ- 
ings there is less to be said. However extraor- 
dinary, considering the circumstances under which 
they were written, may be the polish and melody of 
John’s verse, or the genuine spiritual health, deep 
death-and-devil-defying earnestness, and shrewd 
practical wisdom, which shines through all that 
either brother writes, they do not possess any of 
that fertile originality, which alone would have 
enabled them, as it did Burns, to compete with the 
literary savans, who, though for the most part of 
inferior genius, have the help of information and 
appliances, from which they were shut out. Judg- 
ing them, as the true critic, like the true moralist, 
is bound to do, ‘‘ according to what they had, not 
according to what they had not,’’ they are men 
who, with average advantages, might have been 
famous in their day. God thought it better for 
them to ‘‘ hide them in his tabernacle from the 
strife of tongues,’”’—and, seldom believed truism, 
He knows best. Alexander shall not, according 
to his early dreams, ‘“‘earn nine hundred pounds 
by writing a book, like Burns,’’ even though his 
ideal method of spending be to buy all the boys in 
the parish “‘ new shoes with iron tackets and heels,”’ 
and send them home with shillings for their moth- 
ers, and feed their fathers on wheat bread and milk, 
with tea and bannocks for Sabbath-days, and build 
a house for the poor old toil-stiffened man whom he 
once saw draining the hill-field, “‘ witha yard full 
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of gooseberries, and an apple-tree !’’—not that, nor 
even, as the world judges, better than that, shall he 
be allowed todo. The poor, for whom he writes 
his “‘ Practical Economy,’’ shall not even care to 
read it; and he shall go down to the grave a fail- 
ure and a lost thing in the eyes of men :—but not 
in the eyes of grand, God-fearing old Alison Christie, 
his mother, as he brings her, scrap by scrap, the 
proofs of their dead idol’s poems, which she has 
prayed to be spared just to see once in print, and, 
when the last half-sheet is read, loses her sight for- 
ever ;—not in her eyes, nor in those of the God who 
saw him, in the cold winter mornings, wearing 
John’s clothes, to warm them for the dying man 
before he got up. 

His grief at his brother’s death is inconsolable. 
He feels, for the first time in his life, what a lot his 
is—for he feels for the first time that— 


Parent and friend and brother gone, 
I stand upon the earth alone. 


Four years he lingers; friends begin to arise 
from one quarter and another, but he, not altogether 
wisely or well, refuses all pecuniary help. At last 
Mr. Hugh Miller recommends him to be editor of 
a projected ‘‘ Non-Intrusion’”’ paper in Dumfries, 
with a salary, to him boundless, of £100 a year. 
Too late! The iron has entered too deeply into 
his soul; in a few weeks more he is lying in his 
brother’s grave—‘‘ Lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their deaths not divided.”’ 

‘* William Thom of Inverury”’ is a poet alto- 
gether of the same school. His ‘“‘ Rhymes and 
Recollections of a Handloom Weaver” are superior 
to those of either Nicoll or the Bethunes, the little 
love-songs in the volume reminding us of Burns’ 
best manner, and the two languages in which he 
writes being better amalgamated, as it seems to us, 
than in any Scotch song writer. Moreover, there 
is a terseness, strength, and grace about some of 
these little songs, which would put to shame many 
a volume of vague and windy verse, which the 
press sees yearly sent forth by men, who, instead 
of working at the loom, have been pampered from 
their childhood with all the means and appliances 
of good taste and classic cultivation. e have 
room only for one specimen of his verse, not the 
most highly finished, but of a beauty which can 
speak for itself. 


DREAMINGS OF THE BEREAVED, 


The morning breaks bonny o’er mountain and stream, 
An’ troubles the hallowed breath of my dream. 

The gowd light of morning is sweet to the e’e, 

But ghost-gathering midnight, thou ’rt dearer to me. 
The dull common world then sinks from my sight, 
And fairer creations arise to the night ; 

When drowsy oppression has sleep-sealed my e’e, 
Then bright are the visions awakened to me ! 


Oh, come, spirit-mother ! discourse of the hours 

My young bosom beat all its beating to yours, 
When heart-woven wishes in soft counsel fell 

On ears—how unheedful, proved sorrow might tell ! 
That deathless affection nae sorrow could break ; 
When all else forsook me, ye would na forsake ; 
Then come, oh my mother ! come often to me, 

An’ soon an’ forever I ’ll come unto thee ! 


An’ then, shrouded loveliness ! soul-winning Jean, 

How cold was thy hand on my bosom yestreen ! 

°*T was kind—for the love that your e’e kindled there 

Will burn, aye an’ burn, till that breast beat nae 
mair. : 
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Our bairnies sleep round me, oh bless ye their sleep ! 
Your ain dark-eyed Willie will wauken an’ weep ! 
But blythe through his weepin’, he’ll tell me how 


you, 
His heaven-hamed mammie, was dauting his brow. 


Though dark be our dwellin’, our happin’ tho’ bare, 
An’ night closes round us in cauldness and care, 
Affection will warm us—and bright are the beams 
That halo our hame in yon dear land o’ dreams ; 
Then weel may I welcome the night’s deathly reign, 
Wi’ souls of the dearest I mingle me then ; 

The gowd light of morning is lightless to me, 

But, oh! for the night with its ghost revelrie ! 


But, even more interesting than the poems 
themselves, is the autobiographical account pre- 
fixed, with its vivid shetches of factory life in 
Aberdeen, of the old regime of 1770, when “ four 
days did the weaver’s work—Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, were of course jubilee. wn frills 
gorged (') freely from uuder the wrists of his fine 
blue, gilt-buttoned coat. He dusted his head with 
white flower on Sunday, smirked and wore a cane ; 
walked in clean slippers on Monday, Tuesday 
heard him talk war bravado, quote Volney, and 

et drunk; weaving commenced gradually on 
ednesday. Then were little children pirn-fill- 
ers, and such were taught to steal warily past the 
gate-keeper, concealing the bottle. These wee 
smugglers had a drop for their services, over and 
above their chances of profiting by the elegant and 
edifying discussions uttered in their hearing. In- 
fidelity was then getting fashionable.’’ But by 
the time Thom enters on his seventeen years’ 
weaving, in 1814, the nemesis has come. ‘* Wages 
are six shillings a week where they had been forty ; 
but the weaver of forty shillings, with money in- 
stead of wit, had bequeathed his vices to the weaver 
of six shillings, with wit instead of money.”” The 
introduction of machinery works evil rather than 
good, on account of the reckless way in which it is 
used, and the reckless material which it uses. 
** Vacancies in the factory, daily made, were daily 
filled by male and female workers; often queer 
enough people, and from all parts—none too coarse 
for using. The pick-pocket, trained to the loom 
six months in Bridewell, came forth a journeyman 
weaver, and his precious experiences were infused 
into the common moral puddle, and in due time 
did their work.”? No wonder that the ‘ distinct- 
ive character of all sunk away. Man became less 
manly—woman unlovely and rude.”” No wonder 
that the factory, like too many more, though a 
thriving concern to its owners, becomes ‘‘ a prime 
nursery of vice and sorrow.’ ‘* Virtue perished 
utterly within its walls, and was dreamed of no 
more ; or, if temembered at all, only in a deep and 
woeful sense of self-debasement—a struggling to 
Sorget where it was hopeless to obtain.’’ But to us, 
almost the most interesting passage in his book, 
and certainly the one which bears most directly on 
the general purpose of this article, is one in which 
he speaks of the effects of song on himself and his 
fellow factory-workers. 


Moore was doing all he could for love-sick boys and 
girls, yet they had never enough! Nearer and dearer 
to hearts like ours was the Ettrick Shepherd, then in 
his full tide of song and story ; but nearer and 
dearer still than he, or any living songster, was our 
ill-fated fellow-craftsman, Tannahill. Poor weaver 
chiel ! what we owe to you !—your “ Braes of Bal- 
quidder,”” and ‘Yon Burnside,’ and ‘‘ Gloomy 
Winter,” and the ‘* Minstrel’s’’ wailing ditty, and 
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the noble “ Gleneiffer..? Oh! how they did ring 
above the rattle of a thousand shuttles! Let me 
again proclaim the debt which we owe to these song- 
spirits, as they walked in melody from loom to loom, 
ministering to the low-hearted ; and when the breast 
was filled with everything but hope and happiness, 
let only break out the healthy and vigorous chorus, 
** A man’s a man far a’ that,’’ and the fagged weaver 
brightens up. . . . Who dare measure the restrainin 
influences of these very songs? To us they were ail 
instead of sermons. Had one of us been bold enough 
to enter a church, he must have been ejected for the 
sake of decency. His forlorn and curiously patched 
habiliments would have contested the point of attrac- 
tion with the ordinary eloquence of that period. 
Church bells rang not for us. Poets were indeed our 
priests ; but for those, the last relic of moral exist- 
ence would have passed away. Song was the dew- 
drop which gathered during the long, dark night of 
despondency, and was sure to glitter in the very first 
blink of the sun. You might have seen ‘* Auld Robin 
Gray’’ wet the eyes that could be tearless amid cold 
and hunger, and weariness and pain. Surely, sure- 
ly, then there was to that heart one passage left. 


Making all allowances for natural and pardonable 
high-coloring, we recommend this most weight 
and significant passage to the attention of a 
readers, and draw an argumentum a fortiori, from 
the high estimation in which Thom holds those 
very songs of Tannahill’s of which we just now 
spoke somewhat depreciatingly, for the extreme 
importance which we attach to popular poetry, as 
an agent of incalculable power in moulding the 
minds of nations. 

The popular poetry of Germany has held that 
great nation together, united and heart-whole for 
centuries, in spite of every disadvantage of internal 
division, and ie bad influence of foreign taste ; and 
the greatest of their poets have not thought it 
beneath them to add their contributions, and their 
very best, to the common treasure, meant not only 
for the luxurious and learned, but for the workman 
and the child at school. In Great Britain, on the 
contrary, the people have been left to form their 
own tastes, and choose their own modes of utter- 
ance, with great results, both for good and evil ; 
and there has sprung up before the new impulse 
which Burns gave to popular poetry, a considerable 
literature—considerable not only from its truth and 
real artistic merit, but far more so from its being 
addressed principally to the working-classes. Even 
more important is this people’s literature question, 
in our eyes, than the more palpable factors of the 
education question, about which we now hear such 
ado. It does seem to us, that to take every possi- 
ble precaution about the spiritual truth which 
children are taught in school, and then leave to 
chance the more impressive and abiding teaching 
which popular literature, songs especially, give 
them out of doors, is as great a niaiserie as that of 
the Tractarians who insisted on getting into the 
pulpit in their surplices, as a sign that the clergy 
only had the right of preaching to the people, 
while they forgot that, by means of a free press, 
(of the license of which they were not too slack to 
avail themselves,) every penny-a-liner was preach- 
ing to the people daily, and would do so, maugre 
their surplices, to the end of time. The maa who 
makes the people’s songs isa true popular preacher. 
Whatsoever, true or false, he sends forth, will not 
be carried home, as a sermon often is, merely in 
heads, to be forgotten before the week is out; it 





will ring in the ears, and cling round the imagina- 
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tion, and follow the pupil to the workshop, and 
the tavern, and the fireside, even to the deathbed, 


such power is in the magic of rhyme. The emi- 

rant, deep in Australian forests, may take down 

halmers’ Sermons on Sabbath evenings from the 
scanty shelf; but the songs of Burns have been 
haunting his lips, and cheering his heart, and 
moulding him unconsciously to himself, in clearing 
and in pasture all the weary week. True, if he 
be what a Scotchman should be, more than one 
old Hebrew psalm has brought its message to him 
during these week-days; but there are feelings of 
his nature on which those psalms, nat from defect, 
but from their very purpose, do not touch ; how is 
he to express them, but in the songs which echo 
them? These will keep alive, and intensify in 
him, and in the children who learn them from his 
lips, all which is like themselves. Is it, we ask 
again, to be left to chance what sort of songs these 
shall be? 

As for poetry written for the working classes by 
the upper, such attempts at it as we yet have seen 
may be considered nil. The upper must learn to know 
more of the lower, and to make the lower know 
more of them—a frankness of which we honestly 
believe they will never have to repent. Moreover, 
they must read Burns a little more, and cavaliers 
and Jacobites a little less. As it is, their efforts 
have been as yet exactly in that direction which 
would most safely secure the blessings of undis- 
turbed obscurity. Whether ‘‘ secular’’ or ‘ spir- 
itual,’’ they have thought proper to adopt a certain 
Tommy-good-child tone, which, whether to Glas- 
gow artisans or Dorsetshire laborers, or, indeed, 
for any human being who is “‘ grinding among the 
iron facts of life,” is, to say the least, nauseous ; 
and the only use of their poematicula has been to 
demonstrate, practically, the existence éf a great 
and fearful gulf between those who have, and those 
who have not—in thought as well as in purse, 
which must be, in the former article at least, 
bridged over as soon as possible, if we are to re- 
main one people much longer. The attempts at 
verse for children are somewhat more successful— 
a certain little ‘‘ Moral Songs’’ especially, said to 
emanate from the ‘Tractarian School, yet full of a 
health, spirit, and wild sweetness, which make 
its authoress, in our eyes, ‘* wiser than her teach- 
ers.”” But this is our.way. We are too apt to 
be afraid of the men, and take to the children as 
our pis aller, covering our despair of dealing with 
the majority, the adult population, in a pompous 
display of machinery for influencing that very 
small fraction, the children. ‘* Oh, but the desti- 
nies of the empire depend on the rising genera- 
tion!”? Who has told us so'—how do we know 
that they do not depend on the risen generation? 
Who are likely to do more work during our life- 
time, for good and evil—those who are now be- 
tween fifteen and five-and-forty, or those who are 
between five and fifteen? Yet for these former, 
the many, and the working, and the powerful, all 
we seem to be inclined to do is to parody Scripture, 
and say, ‘“‘ He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still ; and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still.”’ 

Not that we ask any one to sit down, and, out 
of mere benevolence, to write songs for the people. 
Wooden, out of a wooden birthplace, would such 
go forth, to feed fires, not spirits. But if any man 
shall read these pages, to whom God has given a 
truly poetic temperament, a gallant heart, a melo- 
dious ear, a quick and sympathetic eye for all 
forms of human joy, and sorrow, and humor, and 
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grandeur—an insight which can discern the outlines 
of the butterfly, when clothed in the roughest and 
most rugged chrysalis-hide ; if the teachers of his 
heart and purposes, and not merely of his taste and 
sentiments, have been the great songs of his own and 
of every land and age ; if he can see, in the divine 
poetry of David and Solomon, of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, and, above all, in the parables of Him who 
spake as never man spake, the models and elemental 
laws of a people’s poetry, alike according to the 
will of God and the heart of man; if he can wel- 
come gallantly and hopefully the future, and yet 
know thatit must be, unless it would be a monster 
and a machine, the loving and obedient child of the 
past; if he can speak of the subjects which alone 
will interest the many, on love, marriage, the sor- 
rows of the poor, their hopes, political and social, 
their wrongs as well as their sins and duties ; and 
that with a fervor and passion akin to the spirit of 
Burns and Elliott, yet with more calm, more purity, 
more wisdom, and therefore with more hope, as 
one who stands upon a vantage-ground of education 
and culture, sympathizing none the less with those 
who struggle behind him in the valley of the shadow 
of death, yet seeing from the mountain peaks the 
coming dawn, invisible as yet to them. Then let 
that man think it no fall, but rather a noble rise, to 
shun the barren glacier ranges of pure art, for the 
fertile gardens of practical and popular song, and 
write for the many, and with the many, in words 
such as they can understand, remembering that 
that which is simplest is always deepest, that the 
many contain in themselves the few, and that when 
he speaks to the wanderer and the drudge, he 
speaks to the elemental and primeval man, and in 
him speaks to all who have risen out of him. Let 
him try, undiscouraged by inevitable failures; and 
if at last he succeeds in giving vent to one song 
which will cheer hardworn hearts at the loom and 
the forge, or wake one pauper’s heart with the hope 
that his children are destined not to die as he died, 
or recall, amid Canadian forests or Australian sheep- 
walks, one thrill of love for the old country, and 
her liberties, and her laws, and her religion, to the 
settler’s heart ;—let that man know that he has 
earned a higher place among the spirits of the wise 
and good, by doing, in spite of the unpleasantness 
of self-denial, the duty which lay nearest him, than 
if he had outrivalled Goéthe on his own classic 
ground, and made al] the cultivated and the com- 
fortable of the earth desert, for the exquisite crea- 
tions of his fancy, Faust, and Tasso, and Iphigenie. 





Trials of a Youthful Christian. By Rev. Henry 
T. Cheever. New York: Charles Scribner. 


This is a memoir of Nathaniel Cheever, M. D., a 
brother of the author, who died at sea in October, 
1844, at the early age of twenty-eight, while return- 
ing from Trinidad de Cuba, whither he had been in 
fruitless search of health. ‘The Rev. George B. 
Cheever, D. D., another brother of the deceased, has 
prefixed an introduction expressive of the warmest 
fraternal affection. The memoir is largely composed 
of extracts from a journal which Dr. Cheever kept 
during the greater part of his brief career, and as he 
travelled much, and was a close observer of men and 
things, the work will be found interesting even by 
those who do not place a proper value upon the 
records of individual religious experience. Readers 
will recollect some excellent letters descriptive of : 
Cuba which were written by the deceased, and pub- 
lished in the Commercial seven or eight years ago.— 
Com. Adv. 
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From the Examiner. 
The Life of John Sterling. By Tuomas Car.y.e. 

Reprinted by Phillips & Sampson, Boston. 

Tue main facts of the life of John Sterling 
might be written almost in a paragraph. 

Born in the Isle of Bute, in the year 1806, he 
spent his infancy in Scotland, his first childhood in 
a Welsh village, and at the age of nine, after a 
few months’ residence in France, was brought to 
London, where his father definitely settled. From 
that period his father’s position rapidly developed 
itself into that form of prosperity which naturally 
results from an editorial connexion with the Times. 
John’s education was thenceforth liberally fur- 
thered. At sixteen he was sent to Glasgow Uni- 
versity ; at nineteen to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His tutor there was Julius Hare, now Archdeacon 
of Lewes; from the first knowledge of him, Ster- 
ling’s friend, and lately his biographer. Through 
life a clever speaker, Sterling was distinguished 
among the students in the Union Club, of which 
he became the chief. There he acquired the 
friendship of companions, whose names are now 
familiar to the world, Frederic Maurice, Charles 
Buller, Spedding, Milnes, Venables, Trench, and 
others. After two years Sterling left the Univer- 
sity, not having taken a degree, with liberal, enthu- 
siastic views, delicate health, and no idea of a 
profession. He became secretary to an ephemeral 
association which lasted a few months. He pur- 
chased the Atheneum, then an unsuccessful paper, 
wrote several papers in it lately republished by 
Mr. Hare, and, with the aid of his friend Frederic 
Maurice, edited it for a little while ; want of suc- 
cess soon causing him to pass it into stronger 
hands. Lodged in Regent street, surrounded by a 


circle of intellectual companions, college friends, 
and others, he sympathized actively with Spanish 
refugees, and finally introduced to them a cousin 
who embarked his life and money in their enter- 
prise, and shared military execution with the 


Spaniards afterwards in Malaga. This fatal issue 
remained ever a deep grief to Sterling, and is the 
starting-point from which Mr. Carlyle dates his 
escape from mere ‘* democratic philosophies and 
mutinous radicalisms.’? Sterling himself had in- 
tended to accompany the expedition, but one fare- 
well, when the time came, was found impossible. 
A secret had betrayed itself to two young hearts, 
and Sterling stayed at home to marry. 

The families of himself and of his wife wer 
both in a position to make the circumstances of 
the young couple easy. But, alas! at the period 
of marriage, consumption, a family inheritance it 
would seem, pronounced itself installed as tyrant 
over Sterling’s body. He and his young wife 
went then to St. Vincent, where he was to manage 
a plantation—a valuable property which had lately 
fallen into the hands of his immediate relations. 
After remaining at St. Vincent fifteen months he 
returned home, his age then being twenty-six. 
He published a novel, Arthur Coningsby, with no 
success. 

Travelling up the Rhine he fell in with his old 
tutor, the accomplished and excellent Julius Hare, 
who was about to become Rector of Herstmonceux, 
in Sussex. Sterling’s thoughts then tended to the 
Church, and the result of the meeting was that 
within another year Sterling had been ordained 
Deacon, and installed as his old friend’s curate 
at Herstmonceux. He began his labor in this new 
sphere with indefatigable zeal; but partly warned 
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by ill health, partly prompted by restlessness, se- 
cretly and finally impelled by changes of opinion 
no longer irresistible, in eight months he resigned 
his curacy. It was just at this period that Mr. 
Carlyle first made Sterling’s acquaintance ; and 
ever from this time remained his faithful friend. 

Then Sterling had a house at Bayswater, and 
began to write. The rest of his domestic life is 
colored by the frequent changes of place rendered 
necessary by the nature of his complaint, and 
doubtless multiplied a good deal by his restless 
disposition. Bordeaux, Madeira, Rome, Clifton, 
Falmouth, Naples, Ventnor, were successively his 
homes. He continued, nevertheless, to devote him- 
self to literature with a real steadiness of purpose, 
chiefly aspiring to recognition as a poet. He wrote 
with considerable ability in John Mills’ London 
and Westminster ; and in Blackwood and elsewhere 
appeared his other occasional contributions to the 
periodicals. Mr. Carlyle frequently approved ; Pro- 
fessor Wilson warmly praised; but his writings, 
as they now stand, can hardly be admitted to be 
more than the expressions of a most sensitive, 
delicate, and intellectual mind, such as must lend 
grace to his life in the eyes of all belonging to 
that wide circle which regarded Sterling with a 
tender sympathy and a well-founded personal affec- 
tion. His collected poems, first published, fell 
dead from the press. His next effort, The Elec- 
tion, written in a very thoughtful as well as lively 
strain, remains as his best published work, but is 
and has ever been almost unknown to the public. 
We remember speaking very highly of it in this 
journal. His Tragedy of Strafford, the last work 
he printed, and which with great regret we found 
ourselves obliged to pronounce an utter failure, 
had no claim on the public ear. Of his Don- | 
Juanic burlesque of Ceur de Lion, on which he 
was engaged up to the time of his death, Mr. Car- 
lyle, apparently unconscious that several Cantos 
have been published in Fraser’s Magazine, enter- 
tains a higher opinion than we can honestly think 
just. In 1843, John Sterling lost in one week 
both his mother and his wife, remaining with six 
children, two of them infants, from whom he was 
himself presently removed. Hedied at Ventnor in 
the next year, aged thirty-eight, and lies buried 
in the picturesque little graveyard at Bonchurch, 
overlooking a magnificent sea. 

The care over his literary reputation, if it needed 
care, was left by Sterling to his two friends, Arch- 
deacon Hare and Mr. Carlyle. Friendship decided 
that his fragments should be gathered into print, 
and that a memoir should be published with them, 
The construction of this memorial was entrusted to 
Archdeacon Hare, who published in consequence 
two volumes, with which our readers are already 
acquainted. With the execution of those volumes 
Mr. Carlyle is dissatisfied, and to that fact we are 
indebted for the present work. 

The daisy and the lesser celandine have had 
their poets. Here is a refined and earnest nature, 
strongly capable of winning to itself from all wor- 
thy surrounders a continual outpouring of affec- 
tion—shall not also the biographers have leave to 
turn aside and dwell upon their daisy and their 
celandine? John Sterling, as an author, did not, 
we think could not, touch the public; and as a 
man, the only struggle of his life was the long 
contest with disease. His phases of opinion are 
uninteresting, and, for any interest that may attach 
to his biography, the great mass of the public has 
to depend on the biographer alone. The Life of 
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Sterling now before us interests the world, because 
it is Mr. Carlyle who has written it; and written 
it well. 

A constant battle with the smallness of the 
subject is no doubt traceable throughout the vol- 
ume. Mr. Carlyle wrote the book because he was 
prompted by the feelings of a friend, and scatters 
words about the book to delude himself and the 
world into an impression that he wrote it for some 
other reason. Then, every now and then, con- 
scious that he is slipping into ‘* sham,”’ he gener- 
ously casts aside fictitious pleas, and claims a right 
to be obedient to the promptings of his human 
nature. As thus, for example, in the paragraph 
which ends his volume :— 


Nay, what of men or of the world? Here, visible 
to myself, for some while, was a brilliant human 
presence, distinguishable, honorable and lovable amid 
the dim common populations ; among the million lit- 
tle beautiful, once more a beautiful human soul ; 
whom I, among others, recognized and lovingly walked 
with, while the years and the hours were. Sitting 
now by his tomb in thoughtful mood, the new times 
bring a new duty for me. ‘‘ Why write the Life of 
Sterling ?’’ I imagine I had a commission higher 
than the world’s, the dictate of Nature herself, to do 
, What is now done. Sic prosit. 


This is the true keynote of Mr. Carlyle’s book ; 
it discloses the spirit in which it was written ; and 
in that spirit it will be accepted by all readers, not 
one of whom will put a morsel of faith in any of 
the dozen other reasons which are made to peep 
out here and there. 

Let us add that the Life of Sterling will do 
much to deepen and extend Mr. Carlyle’s influence, 
though perhaps a little at the expense of his con- 
sistency. He will not get much more custom as 
an unsparing cynic after this biographical In Me- 
moriam, and he must really be content to shut up 
that part of his shop. To be sure, the best of his 
disciples have not hitherto received him as a railer. 
They have known that he had too large a heart for 
it, too generous and comprehensive a mind. That 
he has also his own private share of that which he 
finds the world to be made up of, we fear we must 
at the same time admit. He must stand convicted 
of a large ttumber of shams. He shams bad Eng- 
lish, when, if he be so minded, he can write the best 
we know. Even in the present volume, which for 
the most part is excellently written, we must be 
content to put up with such words as ‘‘ cecity,”’ 
‘* esuriences,’’ ** logical outcome,’’ and a few more 
of that kind, not very pardonable in one whose 
= style (at his best) no living man can equal. 

hy such a man should so often prefer to jolt our 
minds over his sentences as our bodies might be 
jolted in a cart without springs—we must refer to 
the same cause, we suppose, as that which makes 
one of the kindest and most genial of human hearts 
betake itself so often to a Diogenes’ tub. In the 
pages before us the claim to tub philosophy is re- 
peated often enough; yet hardly ever without the 
pleasanter accompanying picture of the man throw- 
ing over the tub. A ‘ poor Sterling’’ at the begin- 
ning of a page overbalances the “ intolerable” 
before we get to the end of it. 


We are glad, then, that in this book Mr. Carlyle 
has given a free field to the play of his affections ; 
and we have only one more little pretence, or 
sham, to notice in connection with it, which after 
all, perhaps, was unavoidable. 
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It was quite right for Mr. Carlyle to resolve that 
he would write his friend’s life; but then had he 
not suffered his fellow-executor to do itt And the 
good, earnest, scholarly Archdeacon had done it; 
and with what grace could Mr. Carlyle elbow Mr. 
Archdeacon out of the biographic chair? A kindly 
desire, if ible, to do that which might give 
offence without giving good cause for offence, has 
led Mr. Carlyle, in the very introduction of his 
volume, into ludicrous perplexity. The Carlylean 
polite mask outside, and the Carlylean strong opin- 
ion behind showing its eyes through holes made 
therein for that very purpose—it is an awkward 
position for Carlylean philosophy. In this horrible 
dilemma, Mr. Carlyle, in a happy manner, seems 
to have adopted an example set by our friend Mr. 
Toots, and to have written letters to himself abus- 
ing Mr. Hare’s book, to which he thereafter re- 
plied with very mild defence. In the appended 
extract it may possibly be true that this — 
Carlylean correspondent of former years had a dis- 
tinct existence ; but, if so, he wrote so much in 
harmony with the individual whom he addressed 
to excuse at least our irreverend suspicion. 


**The sin of Hare’s book,’’ says one of my corre- 
spondents in those years, ‘is easily defined, and not 
very condemnable, but it is nevertheless ruinous to 
his task as biographer. He takes up Sterling as a 
clergyman merely. Sterling, I find, was a curate for 
exactly eight months ; during eight months and no 
more had he any special relation to the church. But 
he was a man, and had relation to the universe, for 
eight-and-thirty years ; and it is in this latter char- 
acter, to which all the others were but features and 
transitory hues, that we wish to know him. His bat- 
tle with hereditary church-formulas was severe ; but 
it was by no means his one battle with things inherited, 
nor indeed his chief battle ; neither, according to my 
observation of what it was, is it successfully delineated 
or summed up in this book. The truth is, nobody 
that had known Sterling would recognize a feature 
of him here ; you would never dream that this book 
treated of him at all. A pale, sickly shadow in torn 
surplice is presented to us here ; weltering bewildered 
amid heaps of what you call ‘ Hebrew Old-clothes ;’ 
wrestling, with impotent impetuosity, to free itself 
from the baleful imbroglio, as if that had been its one 
function in life: who in this miserable figure would 
recognize the brilliant, beautiful, and cheerful John 
Sterling, with his ever-flowing wealth of ideas, fan- 
cies, imaginations ; with his frank affections, inex- 
haustible hopes, audacities, activities, and general 
radiant vivacity of heart and intelligence, which made 
the presence of him an illumination and inspiration 
wherever he went? It is too bad. Let a man be 
honestly forgotten when his life ends ; but let him 
not be misremembered in this way. To be hung up 
as an ecclesiastical scarecrow, as a target for hetero- 
dox and orthodox to practise archery upon, is no fate 
that can be due to the memory of Sterling. It was 
not as a ghastly phantasm, choked in Thirty-nine- 
article controversies, or miserable Semitic, Anti-se- 
mitic street riots—in scepticisms, agonized self-seek- 
ings—that this man ap in life ; nor as such, if 
the world still wishes to look at him, should you suffer 
the world’s memory of him now to be. Once for all, 
it is unjust ; emphatically untrue as an image of 
John Sterling: perhaps to few men that lived along 
with him could such an interpretation of their exis- 
tence be more inapplicable.”’ 

Whatever truth there might be in these rather pas- 
sionate representations, and to myself there wanted 
not a painful feeling of their truth, it by no means 
appeared what help or remedy any friend of Ster- 
ling’s, and especially one so related to the matter as 
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myself, could attempt in the interim. Perhaps en- 
dure in patience till the dust laid itself again, as all 
dust does if you leave it well alone. Much obscura- 
tion would thus of its own accord fall away ; and, in 
Mr. Hare’s narrative itself, apart from his commen- 
tary, many features of Sterling’s true character would 
become decipherable to such as sought them. Censure, 
blame of this work of Mr. Hare’s, was naturally far 
from my thoughts. A work which distinguishes it- 
self by human piety and candid intelligence ; which, 
in all details, is careful, lucid, exact ; and which of- 
fers, as we say, to the observant reader that will in- 
terpret facts many traits of Sterling besides his hetero- 
doxy. Censure of it, from me especially, is not the 
thing due ; from me a far other thing is due !— 


Having now quite preached out our little sermon 
about shams, we may again express the hearty 
pleasure we have taken in the book, and show 
some cause why we believe that it is a volume 
which will do Mr. Carlyle good service when his 
writings come to be cohsidered by posterity. 

A somewhat elaborate sketch of Coleridge the 
Talker, as seen from Mr. Carlyle’s corner in the 
world, occurs in a discussion of the influence which 
Coleridge’s conversation had upon the youthful 
mind of Sterling. If we will only grant the point 
of view to be judicious, this sketch is not only ac- 
curate and admirably painted, but as masterly and 
complete a thing of the kind, portraiture both in- 
ward and outward, as language could present to 
us. We can quote only a portion, and must re- 
serve the rest. 


Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate Hill, in those 
~_ looking down on London and its smoke-tumult, 
ike a sage escaped from the inanity of life’s battle ; 
attracting towards him the thoughts of innumerable 
brave souls still engaged there. His express contri- 
butions to poetry, philosophy, or any specific province 
of human literature or enlightenment, had been small 
and sadly intermittent ; but he had, especially among 
young inquiring men, a higher than literary, a kind 
of prophetic or magician character. He was thought 
to hold, he alone in England, the key of German and 
other Transcendentalisms ; knew the sublime secret 
of believing by ‘‘ the reason’’ what ‘‘ the understand- 
ing’’ had been obliged to fling out as incredible ; and 
could still, after Hume and Voltaire had done their 
best and worst with him, profess himself an orthodox 
Christian, and say and print to the Church of Eng- 
land, with its singular old rubrics and the surplices 
at Allhallowtide, Esto perpetua. A sublime man ; 
who, alone in those dark days, had saved his crown 
of spiritual manhood ; escaping from black material- 
isms, and revolutionary deluges, with ‘God, Free- 
dom, Immortality’’ still his: a king of men. The 
practical intellects of the world did not much heed 
him, or carelessly reckoned him a metaphysical 
dreamer : but to the rising spirits of the young gen- 
eration he had this dusky sublime character ; and sat 
there as a kind of Magus, girt in mystery and 
enigma ; his Dodona oak-drove (Mr. Gilman’s house 
at Highgate) whispering strange things, uncertain 
whether oracles or jargon. The good man, 
he was now getting old, towards sixty perhaps ; and 
gave you the idea of a life that had been full of suffer- 
ings ; a life heavy-laden, half-vanquished, still swim- 
ming painfully in seas of manifold physical and other 
bewilderment. Brow and head were round, and of 
massive weight, but the face was flabby and irresolute. 
The deep eyes, of a light hazel, were as full of sorrow 
as of inspiration ; confused pain looked mildly from 
them, as in a kind of mild astonishment. The whole 
figure and air, good and amiable otherwise, might be 
called flabby and irresolute ; expressive of weakness 
under possibility of strength. He hung loosely on his 
limbs, with knees bent, and stooping attitude ; in 
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walking, he rather shuffled than decisively stept ; and 
a lady once remarked, he never could fix which side 
of the garden-walk would suit him best, but continu- 
ally shifted, in corkscrew fashion, and kept trying 
beth. A heavy-laden, high-aspiring, and surely 
much-suffering man. His voice, naturally soft and 
good, had contracted itself inte a plaintive snuffle and 
singsong ; he spoke as if preachiug—you would have 
said, preaching earnestly and also hopelessly the 
weightiest things. I still recollect his ‘‘ object’’ and 
** subject,’ terms of continual recurrence in the Kan- 
tean province ; and how he sung and snuffled them 
into ‘‘ om-m-mject’’ and ‘‘ sum-m-mject,’’ with a 
kind of solemn shake or quaver, as he rolled along. 
No talk, in his century or in any other, could be 
more surprising. 

Sterling, who assiduously attended him, with pro- 
found reverence, and was often with him by himself, 
for a good many months, gives a record of their first 
colloquy. Their colloquies were numerous, and he 
had taken note of many ; but they are all gone to the 
fire, except this first, which Mr. Hare has printed— 
unluckily without date. It contains a number of in- 
genious, true and half-true observations, and is of 
course a faithful epitome of the things said ; but it 
gives small idea of Coleridge’s way of talking ;—this 
one feature is perhaps the most recognizable, ‘* Qur 
interview lasted for three hours, during which he 
talked two hours and three-quarters.’’ Nothing 
could be more copious than his talk ; and further- 
more it was always, virtually or literally, of the na- 
ture of a monologue ; suffering no interruption, how- 
ever reverent ; hastily putting aside all foreign addi- 
tions, annotations, or most ingenious desires for 
elucidation, as well-meant superfluities which would 
never do. ~ Besides, it was talk not flowing anywhither 
like a river, but spreading everywhither in inextrica- 
ble currents and regurgitations like a lake or sea; 
terribly deficient in definite goal or aim, nay often in 
logical intelligibility ; what you were to believe or do, 
on any earthly or heavenly thing, obstinately refus- 
ing to appear from it. So that, most times, you felt 
logically lost ; swamped near to drowning in this tide 
of ingenious vocables, spreading out boundless as if to 
submerge the world. 

To sit as a passive bucket and be pumped into, 
whether you consent or not, can in the long-run be 
exhilarating to no creature ; how eloquent soever the 
flood of utterance that is descending. But if it be 
withal a confused, unintelligible flood of utterance, 
threatening to submerge all known landmarks of 
thought, and drown the world and you !—I have 
heard Coleridge talk, with eager musical energy, twa 
stricken hours, his face radiant and moist, and com- 
municate no meaning whatsoever to any individual of 
his hearers—certain of whom, I for one, still kept 
eagerly listening in hope ; the most had long before 
given up, and formed (if the room were large enough) 
secondary humming groups of their own. He began 
anywhere : you put some question to him, made some 
suggestive observation ; instead of answering this, or 
decidedly setting out towards answer of it, he would 
accumulate formidable apparatus, logical swim-blad- 
ders, transcendental life-preservers, and other precau- 
tionary and vehiculatory gear, for setting out ; per- 
haps did at last get under way—but was swiftly 
solicited, turned aside by the glance of some radiant 
new game on this hand or that, into new courses $. 
and ever into new ; and before long into all the uni- 
verse, where it was uncertain what game you would 
catch, or whether any. 


After-this Mr. Carlyle proceeds, in bolder and' 
thoughtfuller strain, to gauge the practical depths - 
and value of the Coleridge philosophy as available : 
for times present or tocome. Infinite nobleness.of 
outlook, and courage of speech, are here; but we: 
taust pass what Mr. Carlyle holds to have been the: 


. 
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direct result of all this Coleridgeism, and we be- 
lieve, with him, to have been the great mistake of 
Sterling's life—his entry into orders. 


¢ 


To such length can transcendental moonshine, cast 
by some morbidly radiating Coleridge into the chaos 
of a fermenting life, act magically there, and produce 
divulsions and convulsions and diseased developments. 
So dark and abstruse, without lamp or authentic 
finger-post, is the course of pious genius towards the 
Eternal Kingdoms grown. No fixed highway more ; 
the old spiritual highways and recognized paths to the 
Eternal, now all torn up and flung in heaps, sub- 
merged in unutterable boiling mud-oceans of Hypoc- 
risy and Unbelievability, of brutal living Atheism and 
damnable dead putrescent Cant: surely a tragic pil- 
grimage for all mortals; darkness, and the mere 
shadow of death, enveloping all things from pole to 
pole ; and in the raging gulf-currents, offering us 
will-o’-wisps for load-stars —intimating that there are 
no stars, nor never were, except certain Old-Jew ones 
which have now gone out. Once more, a tragic pil- 
grimage for all mortals ; and for the young pious 
soul, winged with genius, and passionately seeking 
land, and passionately abhorrent of floating carrion 
withal, more tragical than for any !—A pilgrimage 
we must all undertake nevertheless, and make the 
best of with our respective means. Some arrive ; a 
glorious few : many must be lost—go down upon the 
floating wreck which they took for land. Nay, cour- 
age ! 


us : of these also there is no ray of heroism /ost—and, 
on the whole, what else of them could or should be 
**saved’’ at any time? 


tuary in the old church, and desperately grasp the 
hem of her garment in such manner, there will at 


present be many opinions: and mine must be re-| 


corded here in flat reproval of it, in mere pitying con- 
demnation of it, as a rash, false, unwise and unper- 
mitted step. Nay, among the evil lessons of his time 
to poor Sterling I cannot but account this the worst ; 
properly indeed, as we may say, the apotheosis, the 
solemn apology and consecration, of all the evil les- 
sons that were in it to him. Alas, if we did remem- 
ber the divine and awful nature of God’s truth, and 
had not so forgotten it as poor doomed creature never 
did before—should we, durst we in our most audacious 
moments, think of wedding it to the world’s untruth, 
Which is also, like all untruths, the Devil’s? Only 
in the world’s last lethargy can such things be done, 
and accounted safe and pious! Fools! ‘* Do you 
think the living God is a buzzard idol,’’ sternly asked 
Milton, that you dare address Him in this manner ?— 
Such darkness, thick sluggish clouds of cowardice 
and oblivious baseness, have accumulated on us, 
thickening as if towards the eternal sleep! It is not 
now known, what never needed proof or statement 
before, that religion is not a doubt ; that it is a cer- 
tainty—or else a mockery and horror. That none or 
all of the many things we are in doubt about, and 
need to have demonstrated and rendered probable, 
can by any alchemy be made a “ religion’’ for us ; 
but are and must continue a baleful, quiet or unquiet, 
hypocrisy for us ; and bring—salvation, do we fancy ? 
I think, it is another thing they will bring ; and are, 
on all hands, visibly bringing, this good whiie !— 


We shall conclude the picture, and shall have 
expressed pretty nearly Mr. Carlyle’s theory of 
his friend’s mental struggles and development, (so 
far, that is, as his biographer’s natural reserves 
and modesties in regard to the singular influence 
exercised over Sterling by his own writings per- 
mit him to express that essential part of the matter 
at all) when we have quoted what is said of 


These also, so far as there was any heroism in | 
them, have bequeathed their life as a contribution to | 
us, have valiantly laid their bodies in the chasm for | 


Courage, and ever forward ! | 
Concerning this attempt of Sterling’s to find sanc- | 
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Sterling’s determination to quit the church, an- 
nounced to his friends after a brief residence which 
he made in France. 


By this time, I conclude, as indeed this letter indi- 
| cates, the theological tumult was decidedly abating in 
| him ; to which result this still hermit-life in the 
{Gironde would undoubtedly contribute. Tholuck, 
| Schleiermacher, and the war of articles and rubrics, 
| were left in the far distance ; Nature’s blue skies, and 
; awful eternal verities, were once more around one, 
!and small still voices, admonitory of many things, 
| could in the beautiful solitude freely reach the heart. 
| Theologies, rubrics, surplices, church-articles, and 

this enormous ever-repeated threshing of the straw ? 
| A world of rotten straw ; threshed all into powder ; 
filling the universe and blotting out the stars and 
| worlds :—Heaven pity you with such a threshing-floor 
| for world, and its draggled dirty farthing-candle 
|forsun! There is surely other worship possible for 
| the heart of man ; there should be other work, or 
|none at all, for the intellect and creative faculty of 
| man !— 

It was here, I find, that literature first again deci- 
sively began to dawn on Sterling as the goal he ought 
to aim at. To this, with his poor broken opportuni- 
| ties, and such inward faculties as were given him, it 
| became gradually clearer that he ought altogether to 
| apply himself, Such result was now decisively begin- 
| ning for him ; the original bent of his mind, the dim 
mandate of all the facts in his outward and inward 
condition ; evidently the one wholesome tendency for 
him, which grew ever clearer to the end of his course, 
and gave at least one steady element, and that the 
central one, in his fluctuating existence henceforth. 
It was years still before he got the inky tints of that 
Coleridgean adventure completely bleached from his 
mind ; but here the process had begun—and I doubt 
not, we have to thank the solitude of Floriac for it a 
little ; which is some consolation for the illness that 
sent him thither. 

His best hours here were occupied in purely literary 
occupations ; in attempts at composition on his own 
footing again. Unluckily in this too the road for him 
was now far away, after so many years of aberration ; 
true road not to be found all at once. But at least he 
was seeking it again. The ‘** Sexton’s Daughter,’’ 
which he composed here this season, did by no means 
altogether please us asa poem; but it was, or de- 
served to be, very welcome as asymptom of spiritual 
return to the open air. Adieu, ye threshing-floors of 
rotten straw, with bleared tallow-light fer sun ; to 
you adieu! The angry sordid dust-whirlwinds begin 
to allay themselves ; settle into soil underfoot, where 
their place is: glimpses, call them distant intimations 
still much veiled, of the everlasting azure, and a 
much higher and wider priesthood than that under 
copse and mitres, and wretched dead medizeval monk- 
eries and extinct tradition. This was perhaps the 
chief intellectual result of Sterling’s residence at Bor- 
deaux, and flight to the Gironde in pursuit of health ; 
which does not otherwise deserve to count as an epoch 
or chapter with him. 


After mentioning Sterling’s contributions to 
Blackwood, and to bis friend John Mill's London 
and Westminster Review, in the year 1838, Mr. 
Carlyle gives a brief but quite sufficient story of 
the ‘* Sterling Club,”? which we pass for matter 
of more public interest. 

The father of John Sterling —Edward—is com- 
monly reputed to be the author of those articles in 
the Times which between ten and twenty years 
ago, by their big-voiced style, obtained for that 
paper the name of Thunderer. The legends of the 
press do not assign to Captain Sterling a very 
high position in this kind of literature. He ap- 
pears to have been very deficient in acquired 
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knowledge, and not very capable of forming an orig- 
inal opinion ; but is said to have been ‘‘ crammed” 
by others with his facts and his opinions, and 
thus regularly provided with the cannon balls, 
or whatever other things stage thunder is made 
with, which he took home with him to roll over the 
resonant metal of his understanding. He was 
great in producing sound ; a drum for the Times 
to play upon, at a time when men were less fastid- 
ious than they now are about public music ; and 
when to speak joudly was the common resource of 
writers who desired their voices to be heard afar. 
There is a change now in the Times ; the writing 
in that journal has become a very different and 
much higher matter ; and it is no longer possible 
for any man to feed his family with thunder. The 
whele life of the elder Sterling comes, in a brief 
form, within the scope of Mr. Carlyle’s plan. 
Fairly considered, of course, the thunder cannot 


but present itself as something of a sham, but Mr. | 


Carlyle plays kindly round the fact, remembering 
the thunderer only as a good, boisterous man, who 
was his friend. 

Among Captain Sterling’s papers there was found 
a letter from Sir Robert Peel, which demonstrates 
a feeling on the part of that acute statesman far 
removed from any indifference to the opinions ex- 
pressed by public writers, and as honorable to him- 
self as to the journal which evoked it. 


The support, by Edward Sterling and the Times, of | 


Sir Robert Peel’s first ministry, and generally of 
Peel’s statemanship, was a conspicuous fact in its 
day ; but the return it met with from the person 


chiefly interested may be considered well worth re- | 


cording. The following letter, after meandering 
through I know not what intricate conduits, and con- 
sultations of the mysterious Entity whose address it 
bore, came to Edward Sterling as the real flesh-and- 
blood proprietor, and has been found among his papers. 
It is marked Private :— 
(Private.) Zothe Editor of the “ Times.”’ 
** Whitehall, April, 18, 1835. 
«« Sin,—Having this day delivered into the hands 
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‘find this to be the sort of answer he elaborated. 
There is but a single full stop in the whole affair. 


} To which, with due loftiness and diplomatic gravity 
and brevity, there is Answer, Draught of Answer in 
Edward Sterling’s hand, from the Mysterious Entity 
so honored in-the following terms :— 


'**To the Right Hon, Sir Robert Peel, Bart., &c. &c. 
**Sir,—It gives me sincere satisfaction to learn 
‘from the letter with which you have honored me, 
| bearing yesterday’s date, that you estimate so highly 
| the efforts which have been made during the last tive 
; months by the Times newspaper, to support the cause 
of rational and wholesome government which his 
majesty had entrusted to your guidance ; and that 
you appreciate fairly the disinterested motive, of re- 
gard to the public welfare, and to that alone, through 
which this journal has been prompted to pursue a 
a in accordance with that of your administration. 
t is, permit me to say, by such motives only, that the 
Times, ever since I have known it, has been influenced, 
whether in defence of the government of the day, or in 
constitutional resistance to it: and, indeed, there exist 
no other motives of action for a journalist, compatible 
either with the safety of the press, or with the politi- 
cal morality of the great bulk of its readers.—With 

respect, I have the honor to be, sir, &c. &c. &c., 

*¢ Tne Epitor or tHe Trmes.’’ 


The closing passages of the biography are full 
of a deep and affecting interest. Sterling's mother 
was dying of heart diseases, while he himself at 
Falmouth was watching over his ailing wife upon 
the verge of her confinement. The delicate tact, the 
tenderness, the natural piety of the two last letters 
written by John Sterling to his dying mother, reveal 
the entire beauty of his character. It is not be- 
cause he aimed at literature that his friends loved 
him ; in literature it may be admitted that eompar- 
atively he failed. It is for that purity and truth- 
| fulness of spirit which breathes over the whole of 
| these two letters, that he had been so widely loved. 

We regret that we cannot now quote the letters, or 
a little into the narrative beyond them, so that all 
‘might see how delicately Mr. Carlyle also can rest 


of the king the seals of office, I can, without any im- | his pen upon a painful topic, and with how genuine 
putation of an interested motive, or any impediment | and generous a human heart his life of Sterling has 
from scrupulous feelings of delicacy, express my deep | been written, We must proceed to the close. 

sense of the powerful support which that government Sterling’s own death was now at hand. It is 
over which I had the honor to preside received from | deseribed in a manner which will long dwell in the 





the Times newspaper. 

«If 1 do not offer the expressions of personal grati- 
tude, it is because I feel that such expressions would 
do injustice to the character of a support which was 
given exclusively on the highest and most indepen- 
dent grounds of public principle. [ can say this with 
perfect truth, as Lam addressing one whose person 
even is unknown to me, and who during my tenure 


of power studiously avoided every species of inter- | 


course which could throw a suspicion upon the mo- 
tives by which he was actuated. 
be doing injustice to my own feelings, if I were to re- 
tire from office without one word of acknowledgment ; 
without at least assuring you of the admiration with 
which I witnessed, during the arduous contest i 
which I was engaged, the daily exhibition of that ex- 
traordinary ability to which I was indebted for a sup- 
port, the more valuable because it was an impartial 
and discriminating support.—I have the honor to be, 
sir, ever your most obedient and faithful servant, 
“ Roper? Peet,”’ 


To such a letter it would certainly be desirable 


to send a neat reply ; and the intellectual abilities | 
of Edward Sterling may not fairly be set very | 
high in the scale of general intelligence, when we | 


I should, however, | 


| memory of all readers. ‘The comment is a silent 


,one which such noble and beautiful traits suggest, 
| and it dees not fall from the pen. 


| At an early period of his illness, all visitors had of 
course been excluded, except his most intimate ones : 
before long, so soon as the end became apparent, he 
took leave even of his father, to avoid excitements and 
intolerable emotions ; and, except his brother and the 
| Maurices, who were generally about him coming and 
going, none were admitted. This latter form of life, 
I think, continued for above three months. Men 
| were still working about his grounds, of whom he 
| took some charge ; needful works, great and small, let 
| them not pause on account of him. He still rose from 
| bed ; had still some portion of his day which he could 
| spend in his library. Besides business there, he read 
| a good deal—earnest books ; the Bible, most earnest 
'of books, his chief favorite. He still even wrote a 
good deal. To his eldest boy, now Mr. Newman’s 
| ward, who had been removed to the Maurices since 
the beginning of this illness, he addressed, every day or 
two, sometimes daily, for eight or nine weeks, a letter, 
of general paternal advice and exhortation ; inter- 
spersing, sparingly, now and then, such notices of his 
own feelings and condition as could be addressed to a 
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boy. These letters I have lately read : 
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they give, ; good as done; his strength too was wearing to its 


beyond any he has written, a noble image of the in-| end; his daily turn in the library shrunk now to a 


trinsic Sterling ;—the same face we had long known ; | 


but painted now as on the azure of eternity, serene, | | the great voyage at any moment. 


He had to hold himself as if in readiness for 
One other letter I 


span. 


victorious, divinely sad ; the dusts and extraneous! must give ; not quite the lust message I had from 
disfigurements imprinted on it by the world, now| Sterling, but the last that can be inserted here ; a brief 


washed away. One little excerpt, not the best, but 
the fittest for its neighborhood here, will be welcome 
to the reader :-— 


** To Master Edward C. Sterling, London. 
‘© Hillside, Ventnor, June 29, 1844. 

** My pear Boy,—We have been going on here as 
quietly as possible, with no event that I know of. 
There is nothing except books to occupy me. But 
you may suppose that my thoughts often move to- 
wards you, and that I fancy what you may be doing 
in the great city—the greatest on the earth—where I 
spent so many years of my life. I first saw London 
when [ was between eight and nine years old, and then 
lived in or near it for the whole of the next ten, and 
more there than anywhere else for seven years longer. 
Since then I have hardly ever been a year without see- 
ing the place, and have often lived in it for a consider- 
able time. There I grew from childhood to be a man. 
My little brothers and sisters, and since, my mother, 
died and are buried there. There I first saw your 
mamma, and was there married. It seems as if, in 
some strange way, London were a part of me, or I of 
London. I think of it often, not as full of noise and 
dust and confusion, but as something silent, grand 
and everlasting. 

** When I fancy how you are walking in the same 
streets, or moving along the same river, that I used 
to watch so intently, as if in a dream, when younger 
than you are—I could gladly burst into tears, not of 
get. but with a feeling that there is no name for. 

verything is so wonderful, great and holy, so sad 
and yet not hitter, so full of death, and so bordering 
on heaven. Can you understand anything of this? 
If you can, you will begin to know what a serious 
matter our life is ; how unworthy and stupid it is to 
trifle it away without heed ; what a wretched, insig- 
nificant, worthless creature any one comes to be, who 
does not as soon as possible bend his whole strength, 
as in stringing a stilf bow, to doing. whatever task lies 
first before him. 

** We have a mist ee to-day from the sea. It 
reminds me of that which I used to see from my 
house in St. Vincent, rolling over the great voleano 
and the mountains round it. I used to look at it 
from our windows with your mamma, and you a little 
baby in her arms. 

** This letter is not so well written as I could wish, 
but I hope you will be able to read it.—Your affec- 
tionate papa, 

** Joun STeRuiNG.”’ 


These letters go from June Sth to August 2d, at 
which latter date vacation-time arrived, and the boy 
returned to him. The letters are preserved ; and 
surely well worth preserving. 

In this manner he wore the slow doomed months 
away. Day after day his little period of library went 
on waning, shrinking into less and less ; but I think 
it never altogether ended till the general end came. 
For courage, for active audacity, we had all known 

terling ; but such a fund of mild stoicism, of devout 
patience and heroic composure, we did not hitherto 
know in him. His sufferings, his sorrows, all his 
unutterabilities in this slow agony he held right man- 
fully down ; marched loyally, as at the bidding of the 
Eternal, into the dread kingdoms, and no voice of weak- 
ness was heard from him. Poor noble Sterling, he 
had struggled so high and gained so little here! But 
this also he did gain, to be a brave man, and it was 
much, 

Summer passed into autumn: Sterling’s earthly 
businesses, to the last detail of them, were now all as 





letter, fit to be forever memorable to the receiver of 
it -— 

** To Thomas Carlyle, Esq., Chelsea, London, 

‘** Hillside, Ventnor, August 10, 1844. 

** My pear CartyLe,—For the first time for many 
months it seems possible to send you a few words ; 
merely, however, for remembrance and farewell. On 
higher matters there is nothing to say. I tread the 
common road into the great darkness, without any 
thought of fear, and with very much of hope. Cer- 
tainty indeed I have none. With regard to you and 
me I cannot begin to write ; having nothing for it but 
to keep shut the lid of those secrets with all the iron 
weights that are in my power. Towards me it is still 
more true than towards England that no man has 
been and done like you. Heaven bless you! If I 
can lend a hand when TuEre, that will not be want- 
ing. It is all very strange, but not one hundredth 
part so sad, as it seems to the standers-by. 

“ Your wife knows my mind towards her, and will 
believe it without asseverations.— Yours to the last, © 

** Joun STERLING.”’ 


It was a bright Sunday morning when this let- 
ter came to me: if in the great Cathedral of Im- 
mensity I did no worship that day, the fault surely 
was my own. Sterling affectionately refused to see 
me ; which also was kind and wise. And four days 
before his death, there are some stanzas of verse for 
me, written as if in star-fire and immortal tears ; 
which are among my sacred possessions, to be kept 
for myself alone. 

His business with the world was done; the one 
business now to await silently what may lie in other 
grander worlds. ‘‘ God is great,’? he was wont to 
say : ‘* God is greai.”” The Maurices were now con- 
stantly near him ; Mrs. Maurice assiduously watching 
over him. On the evening of Wednesday, the 18th of 
September, his brother, as he did every two or three 
days, came down ; found him in the old temper, weak 
in strength but not very sensibly weaker ; they talked 
calmly together for an hour ; then Anthony left his 
bedside, and retired for the night, not expecting any 
change. Bat suddenly, about eleven o’clock, there 
came a summons and alarm : hurrying to his brother’s 
room he found his brother dying ; and in a short 
while more the faint last struggle was ended, and ail 
those struggles and strenuous often-foiled endeavors 
of eight-and-thirty years lay hushed in death, 


Enough. We dic not want this book, yet most 
heartily do we thank Mr. Carlyle for it. Of all 
that large class of biographies which need not have 
been written, it is incomparably the best. 





SECOND NOTICE. 


As we found it impossible to agree with Mr. 
Carlye in his estimate of the late Captain Sterling 
(quondam Times’ ** Thunderer’’), we ought not to 
withhold that estimate from our readers. Thus 
Mr. Carlyle speaks of his friend— 


An amazingly impetuous, hasty, explosive man, this 
**Captain Whirlwind,’’ as [ used to call him! Great 
sensibility lay in him, too; a real sympathy, and 
affectionate pity and softness, which he had an over- 
tendency to express even by tears—a singular sight 
in so leonine # man. Enemies called them maudlin 
and hypocritical, these tears ; but that was nowise 
the complete account of them. On the whole, thore 
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did conspicuously lie a dash of ostentation, a self-con- 
sciousness apt to become loud and braggart, over all 
he said and did and felt: this was the alloy of the 
man, and you had to be thankful for the abundant 
gold along with it. 

Quizzing enough he got among us for all this, and 
for the singular chiaroscuro manner of procedure, 
like that of an Archimagus Cagliostro, or Kaiser Jo- 
seph Incognito, which his anonymous known-unknown 
thunderiugs in the ‘* ‘Times’? necessitated in him ; 
and much we laughed—not without explosive counter- 
banterings on his part ;—but, in fine, one could not do 
without him ; one knew him at heart for a right brave 
man ‘‘ By Jove, sir,’’ thus he would swear to you, 
with radiant face ; sometimes, not often, by a deeper 
oath. With persons of dignity, especially with women, 
to whom he was always very gallant, he had courtly 
delicate manners, verging towards the wire-drawn 
and claborate ; on common occasions, he bloomed out 
at once into jolly familiarity of the gracefully boister- 
ous kind, reminding you of mess-rooms and old Dublin 
days. His off-hand mode of speech was always pre- 
cise, emphatic, ingenious : his laugh, which was fre- 
quent rather than otherwise, had a sincerity of banter, 
but no real depth of sense for the ludicrous ; and soon 
ended, if it grew too loud, in a mere dissonant scream. 
He was broad, well-built, stout of stature ; had a long 
lowish head, sharp gray eyes, with large strong aq- 
uiline face to match ; and walked, or sat, in an erect 
decisive manner, A remarkable man ; and playing, 
especially in those years, 1830-40, a remarkable part 
in the world. 

For it may be said, the emphatic, big-voiced, always 
influential and often strongly unreasonable ‘* Times’’ 
newspaper, was the express emblem of Edward Ster- 
ling ; he, more than any other man or circumstance, 
was the ‘‘ Times’’ newspaper, and thundered through 
it to the shaking of the spheres. And let us assert 
withal that his and its influence, in those days, was 
not ill-grounded but rather well ; that the loud mani- 
fold unreason, often enough vituperated and groaned 
over, was of the surface mostly ; that his conclusions, 
unreasonable, partial, hasty as they might at first be, 
gravitated irresistibly towards the right: in virtue 
of which grand quality indeed, the root of all good in- 
sight in man, his ‘* Times’? oratory found receptance, 
and influential audience, amid the loud world of an 
England itself logically very stupid, and wise chiefly 
by instinct. 

England listened to this voice, as all might ob- 
serve ; and to one who knew England and it, the re- 
sult was not quite a strange one, and was honorable 
rather than otherwise to both parties. A good judge 
of men’s talents has been heard to say of Edward Ster- 
ling: ‘‘ There is not a faculty of improvising equal 
to this in all my circle. 
clubs, into London society, rolls about all day, copi- 
ously talking modish nonsense or sense, and listening 
to the like, with the multifarious miscellany of men ; 
comes home at night; redacts it into a ‘ Times’ leader 
—and is found to have hit the essential purport of 
the world’s immeasurable babblement that day, with 
an accuracy beyond all other men. This is what the 
multifarious Babel sound did mean to say in clear 
words ; this, more nearly than anything else. Let 
the most gifted intellect, capable of writing epics, try 
to write such a leader for the morning newspapers ! 
No intellect but Edward Sterling’s can do it. An 


improvising faculty without parallel in my experi- | 
ence.’’—In this improvising faculty, much more | 


nobly developed, as well as in other faculties and 
qualities with unexpectedly new and improved figure, 
John Sterling, to the accurate observer, showed him- 
self very much the son of Edward. 


As the book again lies open we cannot resist the 
desire to append those letters of Sterling to his 
dying mother which we described last week. What 
is added by Mr. Carlyle completes the domestic 





Sterling rushes out into the ; 


jat the freshness and life of all your thoughts. 
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tragedy—in circumstances not different from such 
as are perpetually darkening all homes on the face 
of the earth ; but in the sweet and manly thoughts 
which are brought around it offering at least some 
help and consolation against the inevitable doom. 
Many will feel the truth and wisdom of poor Ster- 
ling’s words :—* I have bought it very dear by the 
prospect of losing you in this world—but since you 
have been ill, everything has seemed to me holier, 
loftier and more lasting, more full of hope and final 
joy.” 
** To Mrs. Slerling, Knightsbridge, London. 
‘* Falmouth, April 8, 1843, 

** Dearest Motuer,—I could do you no good, but 
it would be the greatest comfort to me if I could be 
near you. Nothing would detain me but Susan’s 
condition. I feel that until her confinement is over, 
I ought to remain here—unless you wished me to go 
to you ; in which case she would be the first to send 
me off. Happily she is doing as well as possible, and 
seems even to gain strength every day. She sends 
her love to you. 

**The children are all doing well. I rode with 
Edward to-day through some of the pleasant lanes in 
the neighborhood, and was delighted, as I have often 
been at the same season, to see the primroses under 
every hedge. It is pleasant to think that the Maker 
of them can make other flowers for the gardens of his 
other mansions. We have here a softness in the air, 
a smoothness in the clouds, and a mild sunshine, that 
combine in lovely peace with the first green of 
spring and the mellow whiteness of the sails upon the 
quiet sea. The whole aspect of the world is full of 
a quiet harmony, that influences even one’s bodily 
frame, and seems to make one’s very limbs aware of 
something living, good and immortal in all around 
us. Knowing how you suffer, and how weak you are, 
anything is a blessing to me that helps me to rise out 
of confusion and grief into the sense of God and joy. 
I could not indeed but feel how much happier I 
should have been, this morning, had you been with 
me, and delighting as you would have done in all the 
little as well as the large beauty of the world. But 
it was still a satisfaction to feel how much I owe to 
you of the power of perceiving meaning, reality and 
sweetness in all healthful life. And thus I could 
fancy that you were still near me ; and that I could 
see you, as I have so often seen you, looking with 
earnest eyes at wayside flowers. 

‘“*T would rather not have written what must recall? 
your thoughts to your present sufferings ; but, dear 
mother, I wrote only what I felt; and perhaps you 
would rather have it so, than that I should try to tind 
other topics. I still hope to be with you before long. 
Meanwhile and always, God bless you, is the prayer 
of—Your affectionate son, 

** Joun STERLING.’” 


Tc the same. 
** Falmouth, April 12, 1843. 

**Dearest Motuer,—lI have just received my fa- 
ther’s letter ; which gives me at least the comfort of 
believing that you do not suffer very much pain, 
That your mind has remained so clear and strong, is 
an infinite blessing. 

**T do not know anything in the world that would 
make up to me at all for wanting the recollection of 
the days I spent with you lately, when I was amazed 
It 
brought back far-distant years, in the strangest, most 
peaceful way. I felt myself walking with you in 
Greenwich Park, and on the sea-shore at Sandgate ; 
almost even I seemed a baby with you bending over 
me. Dear mother, there is surely something uniting 
us that cannot perish. I seem so sure of a love whick 
shall last and reiinite us, that even the remembrance, 
painful as that is, of all my own follies and ill tem- 
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pers, cannot shake this faith. When I think of you, 
and know how you feel towards me, and have felt for 
every moment of almost forty years, it would be too 
dark to believe that we shall never meet again. It 
was from youth that I first learned to think, to feel, 
to imagine, to believe ; and these powers, which can- 
not be extinguished, will one day enter anew into 
communion with you. I have bought it very dear by 
the prospect of losing you in this world—but since 
you have been so ill, everything has seemed to me 
holier, loftier and more lasting, more full of hope and 
final joy. 

**It would be very great happiness to see you once 
more even here ; but I do not know if that will be 
granted tome. But for Susan’s state, I should not 
hesitate an instant ; as it is, my duty seems to be to 
remain, and [ have no right to repine. There is no 
sacrifice that she would not make for me, and it would 
be too cruel to endanger her by mere anxiety on my 
account. Nothing can exceed her sympathy with my 
sorrow. But she cannot know, no one can, the recol- 
lections of all you have been and done for me ; which 
now are the most sacred and deepest, as well as most 
beautiful, thoughts that abide with me. May God 
bless you, dearest mother. It is much to believe that 
He feeis for you al! that you have ever felt for your 
children. 

** Joun STERLING.”’ 


A day or two after this, ‘* on Good Friday, 1843,”’ 
his wife got happily through her continemeut, bring- 
ing him, he writes, ‘‘ a stout little girl, who and the 
mother are doing as well as possible.’? The little 
girl still lives and does well; but for the mother 
there was another lot. ‘Till the Monday following she 
too did altogether well, he affectionately watching 
her ; but in the course of that day, some change for 
the worse was noticed, though nothing to alarm either 
the doctors or him ; he watched by her bedside all 
night, still without alarm ; but sent again in the 
morning, ‘'uesday morning, for the doctors—who did 
not seem able to make much of the symptoms. She 
appeared weak and low, but made no particular com- 
plaint. The London post meanwhile was announced ; 
Sterling went into another room to learn what tidings 
of his mother it brought him. Returning speedily, 
with a face which in vain strove to be cali, his wife 
asked, how at Knightsbridge? ‘* My mother is dead,”’ 
answered Sterling ; ‘‘ died on Sunday : she is gone.’’ 
—** Poor old man !’’ murmured the other, thinking 
of old Edward Sterling now left alone in the world ; 
and these were her own last words: in two hours 
more she too was dead. In two hours mother and 
wife were suddenly both snatched away from him. 

**It came with awful suddeness !’’ writes he to his 
Clifton friend. ‘*Still for a short time I had my 
Susan : but [ soon saw that the medical men were in 
terror ; and almost within half an hour of that fatal 
Knightsbridge news, I began to suspect our own 
pressing danger, I received her last breath upon my 
lips. Her mind was much sunk, and her perceptions 
slow ; but a few minutes before the last, she must have 
caught the idea of dissolution and signed that [ should 
kiss her. She faltered painfully, *‘ Yes! yes !’—re- 
turned with fervency the pressure of my lips ; and in 
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a few moments her eyes began to fix, her pulse to 
cease.”? She too is gone from ine! it was Tuesday | 
morning, April 18, 1843. His mother had died on 
the Sunday before. | 
He had loved his excellent kind mother, as he ought | 
and well might: in that good heart, in all the wan- | 
derings of his own, there had ever been a shrine of | 
warm pity, of mother’s love and blessed soft affections 
for him ; and now it was closed in the eternities for 
evermore. His poor life-partner too, his other self, 
who. had faithfully attended him so long in all his pil- 
grimings, cheerily footing the heavy tortuous ways 
along with him, can follow him no furtker ; sinks now 
at his side : ‘‘ The rest of your pilgrimings alone, O 


friend—adieu, adieu !’? She too is forever hidden' 


DIRECTORY. 


from his eyes ; and he stands, on the sudden, very 
solitary amid the tumult of fallen and falling things. 
** My little baby girl is doing well ; poor little wreck 
cast upon the sea-beach of life. My children require 
me tenfold now. What I shall do, is all confusion 
and darkness.’’ 


We cannot regret, whatever we may think of 
Sterling's powers, that the writer of these letters 
should have obtained a biographer, even though 
the book which enshrines his memory should be 
likely to outlive every record on which he has him- 
self inscribed his name. 





From the Examiner. 
Pest- Office London Directory, 1852. The fifty-third 
annual publication. Kelly and Co. 

Mr. Keniy’s Giant Directory takes the field a 
month earlier than usual this year. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact of the great demand for last 
year’s impression consequent on the crowds at the 
Great Exhibition ; and certainly our visitors could 
not do better than resort to Mr. Kelly's compilation 
for a proper impression of the magnitude aud won- 
ders of the city they were visiting. We possess no 
other record of them to compare with it. Two 
thousand closely-printed pages of streets, trades, 
professions, and persons, express better than the 
most eloquent phrases what a mighty mass of human 
beings are now congregated in the spot called Lon- 
don, and what infinitely vast varieties of human 
existence and interests have come to be comprised 
within thatname. Often we have had occasion to 
say, and may now repeat, that this book of Mr. 
Kelly’s is not one, but a dozen directories. Its 
clear and succinct arrangement adapts it to the use 
of every class that may be supposed likely to have 
need of such information. ‘There isa “ street key” 
of nearly 500 pages containing the names of more 
than a handred thousand people. There is an 
alphabetical directory containing in the same number 
of pages nearly the same number of names. ‘There 
is a classification of more than two thousand trades. 
There is a court guide to some five-and-twenty 
thousand of what are called the gentler classes. 
There is a law guide; a parliamentary guide; a 
guide to all the public offices; a directory of post- 
towns and postages all over the world; a list of all 
the chief hotels and inns throughout the country ; 
and, under separate directories, whatever a person 
can be supposed to have any need to know respect- 
ing city buildings, companies, churches, chapels, 
publications, and agencies, or about assurance com- 
panies, banking-houses, and conveyances of al) kinds 
from, to, or in the metropolis. A mass of various 
matter so unexampled in bulk and extent depends 
obviously upon arrangement, and facility, and com- 
pleteness of reference, for its practical worth and 
value in areadily available sense. The book before 
us seems quite a model of such arrangement. It 
contains nothing that may not at once be found ; not 
a street, trade, profession, or person, which the 
easiest search does not bring into view, and, as far 
as we have been able to judge, with unerring ac- 
curacy. Though it is hardly the middle of Octo- 
ber when we have it now before us complete, we 
yet find proofs of a scrupulous correctness of revision 
that must have dated so recently as the close of the 
first week in October. But we have said enough 
to commend a volume which we cannot but regard 
as a marvel of compilation most creditable to every 
one engaged in its production, and which has doubt- 
less now become indispensable to all that have ever 
had occasivn habitually to resort to it. 

















DEATH OF DR. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
DEATH OF DR. ALEXANDER. 


Ir is announced that the well-known and vener- 
able theologian, Dr. Archibald Alexander, died at 
his residence, in Princeton, New Jersey, on 
the 22d of October. in the eighty-first year of his 
age. He was one of the most learned and eloquent 
clergymen attached to the Presbyterian Church, 
and has had, perhaps, as much influence in direct- 
ing its councils as ayy other man. 

Dr. Alexander, if not bora in Virginia, was early 
settled there as a preacher, and, if we mistake not, 
was a relative of the famous James Waddel, whose 
eloquence is described in such glowing terms by 
Mr. Wirt, in his picture of the ‘* Blind Preacher,” 
in the British Spy. The gift must have been com- 
mon to the family, for Dr. Alexander himself was 
@ most original, persuasive, and touching speaker, 
and several of his sons have inherited his qualities. 
James and Addison Alexander, in the pulpit, and 
William, at the bar of New Jersey, are all well- 
known as chaste and finished rhetoricians. 

In the year 1811, when the General Theological 
Seminary was established at Princeton, Dr. Alex- 
ander was made one of its principal professors, and 
from that time to the day of his death his labors 
were absorbed in the duties of his office. He found 
time, however, to write several books, chiefly of re- 
ligious instruction, the principal of which was ‘* The 
Evidences of Christianity,’’ extensively used in our 
colleges as a text-book for students. His sermons 
and essays were always remarkable for their fresh- 
ness and simplicity, combined with great learning 
and force. He was, everywhere that he preached, 


@ great favorite with his hearers, as much, perhaps, | 


on account of his homely and familiar methods of 
illustration, as of his genuine pathos and power. 

Among the students at Nassau Hall, we remem- 
ber—where going to chapel on Sundays, was not 
the most popular and attractive occupation in which 
they engaged—those Sundays were an exception 
when it was announced that old Dr. Alexander was 
likely to preach. The chapel was then crowded 
not only with the members of the college, but with 
eS from the village. It was never a burden, 

ut always a treat, even to the young, to ‘listen to 
the gentle and warm-hearted old man, as he ex- 
pounded, in language of extreme simplicity, the 
profoundest doctrines of his faith, or enforced the 
duties of morality in a racy and idiomatic style, 
which did not disdain at times the aids of a certain 
caustic but graceful humor. Many anecdotes are 
tuld of his touches in this last respect, but we can- 
not recall any at this time. 

Dr. Alexander-was a man of thorough integrity 
and great singleness of heart, and was much en- 
deared to his pupils and acquaintances as well as to 
his friends. His habits were entirely those of the 
student, and he seldom mingled in general society ; 
but when he did, his conversation was pointed and 
vivacious. The stores of learning which he had 
accumulated did not interfere with the more homely 
lore of anecdote and personal reminiscences. Nor 
did the books in his head, as Robert Hall said of 
Dr. Kippis, keep his brain from moving. His mind 
was particularly active and elastic, and he had 
always something new to say. 

His death will cause a great loss to his church, 
which will, doubtless, adopt some appropriate 
method of commemorating his long and varied ser- 
vices. 





ALEXANDER. 
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From the Tribune. 


Tuart portion of the Protestant Church which in 
different periods or in different parts of the country 
has been known by the name of Puritan, Congre- 
gationalist, or Presbyterian, has furnished not only 
a large number of individuals of great ability and 
learning, but several families of remarkable emi- 
nence. We need but mention the Mathers, the 
Edwardses, the Dwights, and the Beechers, to il- 
lustrate this fact. ‘The Alexanders are not less 
distinguished. Archibald Alexander, who died full 
of years and honors at Princeton, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, was one of the giants of these days, and the 
father of a race of giants. ‘The name has become 
venerable and sacred, and its distinction is likely 
not only to be continued, but to be increased by its 
living inheritors. 

The late Professor of Theology in the Seminary 
of the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, in New 
Jersey, was born on the 17th of April, 1772, on the 
banks of a small tributary of the James river, 
called South river, and near the western foot of the 
Blue Ridge, in that part of Augusta county, Vir- 
ginia, which has since, from the great natural curi- 
; usily it contains, been named Rockbridge. He was 
| descended by both parents from Presbyterians of 
| Scotland, who emigrated first to Ireland, and thence 
to America. He was educated at Liberty Hall 
| Academy, which has since become Washington 
| College, under the instructions of the founder of 
| that institution, Rev. William Graham, an able and 
‘eminent preacher and professor. Besides Mr. Gra- 
ham, his classical teachers were James Priestley, 
| afterward President of Cumberland College, Ten- 
| nessee, and Archibald Roane, afterwards Governor 
of ‘Tennessee. 

In the summer of 1789, he joined in the full com- 
munion of the church, and commenced the study of 
Theology under Mr. Graham, who had a class of 
six or eight students. He was licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of Lexington, October 1, 1791, 
and was ordained on the 5th of May, 1795. 

Part of the intervening years he spent in itinerant 
labors in Virginia, and in that region which is now 
Ohio. In the spring of 1797 he became President 
of Hampden Sydney College, in the county of 
Prince Edward, at the same time being pastor of 
the churches of Briery and Cumberland. He was 
now but twenty-five years old, and it may safely be 
alleged that there never was won in this country, 
at so early an age, a more brilliant or a purer rep- 
utation. His arduous and responsible duties were 
discharged with industry and energy, equal to his 
abilities, until health gave way, and, in the spring 
of 1801, he resigned these charges, in well- 
grounded apprehension of a settled pulmonary con- 
sumption. 

‘The summer of 1802 was spent by Mr. Alexan- 
der in travelling on horseback through New Eng- 
land, and by this means he so far recovered his 
health as to resume the presidency of the college 
and the charge of his parishes. About the same 
time he was married to Janette Waddell, second 
daughter of Rev. Jonas Waddell, D. D., that re- 
markable preacher whose blindness and eloquence 
have been celebrated by Mr. Wirt in ‘* The British 





Spy.” 

tn the autumn of 1806 he received a cal] from 
the Third Presbyterian Church, at the corner of 
Pine and Fourth streets, in Philadelphia. Though 


he had declined an invitation to the same church 
ten years before, he accepted this, and thus became 





a second time the successor of the Rev. John Blair 
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Smith, D.D. He continued at this post until, in| for authority and aid from the government to explore 
the spring of 1812, he was summoned by the Gen-| some of the rivers of Liberia, and penetrate to the 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church to be the | Sources of the Niger and to the remote interior of 
first Professor in the Theological Seminary then | Africa. We have conversed freely with Lieutenant 
just founded at Princeton. ‘This chair we believe Watkins, ma a a —— as we ge every 
he occupied until his death—until within a few semi “ee Saati *" nn > Se ome 
weeks, at least, discharging all its honorable duties. cess of his application. Lieutenant Wat 7" 18 a native 

- - - S : .” | of Virginia, but has spent six years in our squadron on 
It is a pleasing fact that the first two professors in| t,¢ African coast, and visited not only all the settle 
this Institution were associated in its service nearly | ments of Liberia, but countries far to the south of this 
forty years. During this period a large number of | Republic—the Gaboon, the Congo, Cabenda, and Ben- 
clergymen have proceeded from the Seminary, and | guela—and made careful observation in regard to the 
it has now not far from one hundred and fifiy stu- | climate, productions, people, and trade of those regions 
dents. It is important to observe that it has no|of Africa, He is greatly concerned in the prosperity 
connection with the College of New Jersey, at the | of Liberia, and much impressed with the fertility and 
same place. beauty of those districts of Africa which lie has vis- 

The eminent usefulness of Dr. Alexander is not | ited, and persuaded that explorations are demanded, 
to be measured by the long and wise discharge of both by considerations of humanity and by regard no 


AFRICA.—OH, SPEAK NOT HARSHLY! 





his duties as a professor. He was a voluminous, 
very able and popular writer. In addition to ocea- 
sional sermons and discourses, and numerous smaller 
treatises, he wrote constantly for The Princeton 
Review, a quarterly miscellany of literature, and 
theological and general learning, of the highest 
character, which is now in the 27th year of its pub- 
Jication. His work on The Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Religion has passed through numerous editions 
in Great Britain as well as in America, and this, 
as well as his Treatise on the Canon of Scripture, 
which has also been republished abroad, we believe 
has appeared in two or three other languages. 
The substance of the latter has, however, been in- 
corporated with more recent editions of the former, 
under the title of Evidences of the Authenticity, In- 
spiration and Canonical Authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, of which a fifth edition—the last we have 
seen—was published in Philadelphia in 1847. 
Among his other works are Thoughts on Religion ; 
a Compend of Bible Truth; and a Mistory of Colo- 

ization on the Western Coast of Africa—the last 
an octavo volume of more than six hundred pages, 
published in Philadelphia, in 1846. His principal 
writings, however, have been on practical religion 
and on the History and Biography of the Church, 
and these for the most part have been published 
anonymously. 

Dr. Alexander was the father of six sons, of 
whom three areclergymen. ‘The oldest, James W. 
Alexander, D. D., for several years Professor in 
the College of New Jersey, and sometime Pastor 
of the Duane street Church in this city, is a fine 
scholar and an able preacher, and has enrolled him- 
self among the benefactors of the people by many 
writings of the highest practical value, designed to 
elevate the condition of the laboring classes to the 
true dignity of citizenship and a Christian life. 
Another is the Rev. Joseph Addison Alexander, 
D. D., Professor of Oriental Literature in the The- 
ological Seminary at Princeton, and author of the 
well-known works on the Earlier and the Later 
Prophecies of Isaiah. He is generally regarded as 
one of the most profound and sagacious scholars of 
the present age. 

The late venerable professor was undoubtedly 
one of those who, by the union of a most Christian 
spirit and a faultless life to great abilities, have 
been deserving of the praise of duing most for the 
advancement of ‘True Religion. R. W. G. 





Proposat To Exprore Arrica.—In a former num- 
‘ber of our paper we alluded to the proposition which 
has been submitted by Lieutenant Watkins, of the 





-Navy, to the head of the Navy Department, asking 


less to the interests of science and of our national 
commerce.—Christian Statesman. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 


OH, SPEAK NOT HARSHLY! 


To Youth not harshly ! since the wound 
Upon the sapling green, 

Still scars the ancient oak which hath 
Its four-score winters seen. 


Oh ! soon—full soon doth sorrow chill— 
Full soon the dark clouds lower ; 

Why shouldst thou tear thus ruthlessly 
The petals of the flower ? 


To Age not harshly !—age hath had 
A weary weight to bear ; 

Troubles that well might pale the cheek, 
And mark the brow with care. 


Not harshly !—She is hearing now 
Sweet household tones again ; 
Why shouldst thou rudely break upon 

The dear, familiar strain ? 


Why shouldst thou wake her to the thought 
That love and joy are fled ? 

Why dost thou make her long to share 
The quiet of her dead ? 


Not harshly! He hath erred, indeed— 
* And yet thou dost not know 
The wearing strife—the tempter’s power— 
The bitterness of woe. 


And when he fell—thou wast not ther 
To mark his agony ; , 

Thou couldst not hear the frenzied prayer— 
The wild, remorseful cry. 


Oh, speak not harshly !—the dark clouds 
Have but just rolled away, 

And let a gleam of sunlight down 
To gild Her changing day. 


Why sternly check her passing mirth— 
When, ere to-morrow’s morn, 

The golden ray will fade away 
Like those of April born ? 


Not harshly ! thou art mortal, too, 
As those thou dost condemn ; 

And wouldst thou God should deal with thee 
As thou dost deal with them ? 


Then speak not harshly !—since a time 
May be in store for thee, 

When thou for some kind word wouldst give 
Treasures of land or sea. ‘ 


ANNIE 

















MRS. HEMANS AND THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


From the Transcript. 
MRS. HEMANS AND THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


GPEECH OF REV. CHARLES BROOKS AT THE CAPE COD 
ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. Cuarrman :—In replying to your call, I 
have thought it might not be uninteresting to state 
the cause and occasion of the writing of that popu- 
lar little poem on the *‘ Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ by Mrs. Hemans. During a short and 
delightful stay at her house in Dublin, Ireland, in 
July, 1834, I had a long conversation with her. 
She expressed a deep interest in the United States ; 
and said that she had been better understood in 
Massachusetts than in England. 

She uttered with deep feeling her profound 
gratitude to Professor Norton of Cambridge, for the 
delicate and efficient manner in which he had com- 
mended her to the American public ; for the gen- 
erosity with which he had published, at his own 
tisk, a beautiful edition of all her works, and then 
sent his approbation of her in that substantial and 
unequivocal form, which admits of no misconstruc- 
tion—pounds sterling. This patronage stimulated 
her to efforts, which, otherwise, she would not 
have made. 

She told me that of the many strangers and for- 
Gigners, who had visited her within the last three 
years, she had been most gratified with the Ameri- 
cans ; and named one or two as signal examples. 
She was as truthful in her words as she was pure 
in her thoughts; and in thought no angel was 
purer. 

In her conversation she was simple and glowing, 
and seemed without effort to throw the prismatic 
colors of her own idea upon every object she 
touched. I was struck with her deep sense of jus- 
tice when she spoke of her sister spirits, Joanna 
, Bailie, Caroline Bowles, Mary Mitford, Letitia 
Landon, and Mary Howitt. She never spoke of 
them as rivals or competitors, but as friends and 
companions. 

I told her, that as a member of the Old Colony 
Pilgrim Society, I had a right to thank her, in 
their name, for her true and touching little poem 
on the landing of the pilgrim fathers. ‘ Well, 
said she, should you like to know how I came to 
write it?’ ‘+ Certainly I should,’’ was my reply. 
She said it was thus—‘* I purchased two volumes 
at the bookstore and brought them home, and as I 
laid them on my table my eye was attracted by their 
envelope, which proved to be eight pages, 8vo, of 
an address delivered at Plymouth on some anniver- 
sary. There was no title-page and no date. The 
excellence of the paper and the beauty of the type 
first arrested my attention; but, how this stray 
fragment got to Ireland, I could never ascertain. I 
began to read, and I fourd it contained an entire 
description of the fact of landing, and so beautiful 
was the painting and so thrilling the fact, that I 
could not rest till I had thrown them into verse ; I 
took off my bonnet, seized my pen, and having read 
and re-read the story, I caught the fire from this 
transatlantic torch and began to write, and before I 
was aware I had finished my poem.”’ 

I then told her how much we valued the lines for 
their truthfulness and spirit, and how I had stood 
with a thousand persons in the Old Pilgrim Church, 
at Plymouth, on ‘* Forefathers’ Day,” and sung 
with them her exquisite hymn. At this remark a 
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tear stole into her eye. ‘* But,’’ said I, ‘ my dear 
madam, there are two lines of that poem which the 
descendants of the Pilgrims prize above the rest.”” 
** Ah! which are they?’? I began to repeat— 
“They /eft unstained what there they found ;"— 
‘© O! yes,” said she, interrupting me hastily, and 
then reciting the next line, ‘** Freedom to worship 
God.’’—** Yes,” I replied, ‘* Freedom to worship 
God.” Then raising her voice, her eye at the 
same moment beaming with religious enthusiasm, 
she exclaimed—* It is the truth there, which makes 
the poetry.”” Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is the truth 
there which makes the poctry—for, so true is that 
poem to the facts and feelings of the case, that this 
fortunate lady has connected her name forever with 
the shore of Plymouth and the landing of our 
fathers ; yes, so long as ‘‘ the breaking waves dash 
high on that stern and rock-bound coast,’’ to chant 
their ocean-dirge at the grave of the Pilgrims, so 
long shall be joined in the sacred requiem the name 
of Felicia Hemans. 

When about to say farewell to this charming 
lady, she took my hand and said—* When you 
next meet with your Pilgrim Society present them 
my heartfelt thanks for their flattering partiality 
towards me, and tell them that I wish each one of 
them prosperity and happiness.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I have not been 
able to meet with our Pilgrim Society since that 
event, and therefore I avail myself of this opportu- 
nity, the most proper that could happen, to dis- 
charge my long cherished, well remembered, relig- 
ious trust. 





Mr. Putnam has published another volume of his 
valuable Home Cyclopedia, a Hand-Book of Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts, designed to put at fingers’ 
end a compact depository of what people most often 
desire to know about books, writers, pictures, and 
other matters relating to literature and art. Very 
many persons have constant occasion for instant in- 
formation upon some one of the many topics embraced 
in its scope. They would do well to buy this book. © 
It has been diligently compiled from the great works 
which contain all this kind of knowledge, is arranged 
in alphabetical order, printed in close type and double 
columns, and is a very compact, useful, and desirable 
book. George Ripley and Bayard Taylor, editors 
both, men of knowledge and pains-taking industry, 
have had the fashioning of it, and have done it well. 
We adjudge it a good book of a good kind. 

The same Mr. Putnam has republished, with suita- 
ble pictures and in good style, the English book 
about The Comical Creatures of Wurtemberg, which 
is simply a collection of impossible stories about the 
Stuffed Animals from the Zollverein, which were ex- 
hibited in the great Crystal Palace, and which at- 
tracted universal attention there by their comical and 
grotesque arrangement. They were presented in vari- 
ous human attitudes—as barbers, doctors, readers, 
writers, &c., &c., with all the accompaniments. They 
were really very funny ; and on that account daguer- 
reotypes were taken of them, stories were-written to 
match, and the whole was issued in this very hand- 
some style. Between the same covers, we must add, 
is that great German classic, the story of Reynard the 
Fox—said by Carlyle and others to have long been 
the universal best companion of all German people— 
almost as popular and great, in a word, as our cor 
responding English classic, in which are traced the 
deeds and doom of Jack, Killer of Giants. It isa 
pleasant book, and will amuse others than children. 
—N. Y. Daily Times. 
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From Chambers’ Papers for the People. 
THE HALF-CASTE; AN OLD GOVERNESS’ TALE. 


FOUNDED ON ACT. 


‘* We know what we are, but we know not what 
we may be,”’ as my quaintly-clever niece and name- 
child, Cassia, would say. And truly who could have 
thought that I, a plain governess, should, in my old 
age, have become writer? Yet, for the life of me, 
I cannot invent a plot—I must write nothing but 
truth. Here I pause, recollecting painfully that 
in my first sentence I have sinned against truth by 
entitling Cassia ‘‘ my niece and namechild,’”’ when, 
strictly speaking, she is neither the one nor the 
other. She is no blood relation at all, and my own 
name happens to be Cassandria. I always disliked 
it heartily until Mr. Sutherland called me : 
But I forget that 1 must explain a little. Mr. 
Sutherland was—no, thank Heaven!—is, a very 
good man ; a friend of my late father, and of the 
same business—an Indian merchant. When, in 
my twenty-fifth year, my dear father died, and we 
were ruined—a quiet way of expressing this, but 
in time one learns to speak so quietly of every 
pang—Mr. Sutherland was very kind to my mother 
and tome. I remember, as though it were yester- 
day, one day when he sat with us in our little par- 
lor, and hearing my mother call me ‘‘ Cassia,”’ said 
laughingly that 1 always put him in mind of a cer- 
tain‘Indian spice. ‘In fact,’’ he added, looking 
affectionately at my dear, gentle, little mother, and 
approvingly—yes, it was approvingly, at me—* in 
fact, I think we three sitting thus, with myself in 
the centre, might be likened to myrrh, aloes, and 
cassia.’’ One similitude was untrue; for he was 
not bitter, but ‘sweet as summer.’? However, 
from that time, he always called me Cassia. I 
rather like the name ; and latterly it was very kind 
of him to There, I am forestalling my history 
again! 

When I was twenty-five, as I said, I first went 
out as a governess. ‘This plan was the result of 
many consultations between my mother and myself. 
A hard thing was my leaving home; but I found I 
could thereby earn a larger and more regular salary, 
part of which being put by, would, some time, 
enable me to live altogether with my mother. 
Such were her planning and hopes for the future. 
As for my own But it is idle to dwell upon 
things so long past. God knew best, and it all 
comes to the same at the end of life. It was 
through Mr. Sutherland that I got my first situa- 
tion. He wrote my mother a hurried letter, saying 
he had arranged for me to enter a family, concern- 
ing whom he would explain before my departure. 
But something hindered his coming : it was a pub- 
lic meeting, | remember ; for though still a young 
man, he was held in much honor among the city 
merchants, and knew the affairs of India well from 
early residence there. Of course, having these du- 
ties to fulfil, it was natural he should not recollect 
my departure ; so I started without seeing him, 
and without knowing more of my future abode than 
its name and that of my employer. It was a 
Yorkshire village, and the gentleman whose family 
I was going to was a Mr. Le Poer. My long jour- 
ney was dreary—God knows how dreary ! in youth 
one suffers so much ; and parting from my mother 
was any time a sufficient grief. In those days rail- 
ways were not numerous, and I had to journey a 
good way by coach. About eleven at night I found 
myself at my destination. At the door a maid- 
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servant appeared ; no one else: it was scarcely to 
be expected by ‘‘ the governess.”” This was a new 
and sad **coming home’’ to me. I was shown to 
my bedroom, hearing, as I passed the landing, 
much rustling of dresses and * squittling’’? away 
of little feet.—(I ought to apologize for that odd 
expression, which, I think, I learned when I was 
quite a child, and used to go angling with my 
father and Mr. Sutherland. It means a scamper- 
ing off in all directions, as a shoal of minnows do 
when you throw a pebble among them.) 1 asked 
if the family were gone to bed, and was informed, 
‘*No;” sol arranged my dress and went down 
stairs, unconsciously reassured by the fact that the 
house wes neither so large nor so aristocratic as my 
very liberal salary had at first inclined me to expect. 

‘* Who shall I say, miss?”’ asked the rather un- 
tidy servant, meeting me in the lobby, and staring 
with open eyes, as if a stranger were some rare 
sight. ‘* Miss Pryor,’’I said, thinking regretfully 
that I should be henceforth that and not ‘* Cassia ;” 
and seeing the maid still stared, I added with an 
effort, ‘* 1 am the new governess.”” So under that 
double announcement I appeared at the parlor-door. 
The room was rather dark: there were two can- 
dles ; but one had been extinguished, and was being 
hurriedly relighted as I entered. At first I saw 
nothing clearly ; then I perceived a little pale lady 
sitting at one end of the table, and two half-grown- 
up girls, dressed in ‘* going-out-to-tea’’ costume, 
seated primly on the sofa. There was a third ; but 
she vanished out of the door as I entered it. 

‘* Miss Pryor, I believe?”’ said a timid voice— 
so timid that I could hardly believe that it was a 
lady addressing her governess. I glanced at her. 
She was a little woman, with pale hair, and light 
eyes—frightened-looking eyes—that just rose, and 
fell ina minute. I said, ** I was Miss Pryor, and 
concluded I addressed Mrs. Le Poer.’? She an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, yes;’’ and held out hesitatingly a, 
thin, cold, bird-like hand, which I took rather 
warmly than otherwise ; for I felt really sorry for 
her evident nervousness. It seemed so strange for 
anybody to be afraid of me. ‘* My daughters, Miss 
Pryor,”’ she then said in a louder tone. Where 
upon the two girls rose, courtesied, blushed—seem- 
ingly more from awkwardness than modesty—and 
sat down again. I shook hands with both, trying 
to take the initiative, and make myself sociable 
and at home—a difficult matter, my position feel- 
ing much like that of a fly in an ice-housé. 

‘* These are my pupils, then ?”’ said I cheerfully. 
*¢ Which is Miss Zillah?’’ for I remembered Mr. 
Sutherland had mentioned that name in his letter, 
and its peculiarity naturally struck me. 

The mother and daughters looked rather blankly 
at each other, and the former said, ‘* This is Miss 
Le Puer and Miss Matilda; Zillah is not in the 
room at present.”’ 

** Oh, a third sister?’’ I observed. 

‘* No, ma’am,”’ rather pertly answered Miss Le 
Poer ; ‘* Zill is not our sister at all, but only a sort 
of a distant relation of pa’s, whom he is very kind to, 
and keeps at his expense, and who mends our stock- 
ings and brushes our hair of nights, and whom we 
are very kind to also,” 

*¢ Oh, indeed !”’ was all I said in reply to this run- 
ning stream of very provincially-spoken and unpune- 
tuated English. I was rather puzzled too; for if 
my memory was correct—and | generally remem- 
bered Mr. Sutherland’s letters very clearly, proba- 
bly because they were themselves so clear—he had 
particularly mentioned my future pupil Zillah Le 
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Poer, and no Miss Le Poer besides. 


lah. 


pupil.” 

** Of course, of course,” hastily said the lady, 
and I fancied she colored slightly. ‘* Caroline, 
fetch your cousin.” 

Caroline sulkily went out, and shortly returned, 
followed by a girl older than herself, though clad 
in childish, or rather servant fashion, with short 
petticoats, short sleeves, and a big brown-holland 
pinafore. ‘* Zill would n't stay to be dressed,’’ ex- 
plained Caroline in a loud whisper to her mother ; 
at which Mrs. Le Poer looked more nervous and 
uncomfortable than ever. Meanwhile I observed 
my pupil. I had fancied the Zillah so carefully 
intrusted to my care by Mr. Sutherland to be a 
grown young lady, who only wanted ‘* finishing.”’ 
I even thought she might be a beauty. Withsome 
surprise I found her a half-caste girl—with an olive 
complexion, full Hindoo lips, and eyes very black 
and bright. She was untidily dressed; which 
looked the worse, since she was almost a woman ; 
though her dull, heavy face had the stupidity of an 
ultra-stupid child. I saw all this; for somehow— 
probably because I had heard of her before—I ex- 
amined the girl more than I did the two other 
Misses Le Poer. Zillah herself stared at me much 
as if I had been a wild animal, and then put her 
finger in her mouth with a babyish air. ‘* How do 
you do, my dear?’’ said I desperately, feeling that 
all four pair of family eyes were upon me. ‘I 
hope we shall be good friends soon.”” And I put 
out my hand. At first the girl seemed not to un- 
derstand that I meant to shake hands with her. 
Then she irresolutely poked out her brown fingers, 
having first taken the precaution to wipe them on 
her pinafore. I made another remark or two about 
my being her governess, and her studying with her 
cousins ; at which she opened her large eyes with 
a dull amaze, but I never heard the sound of her 
voice. 

It must have been now near twelve o'clock. I 
thought it odd the girls should be kept up so late ; 
and began at last to speculate whether I was to see 
Mr. Le Poer. My conjectures were soon set at rest 
by a loud pull at the door bell, which made Mrs. 
Le Poer spring up from her chair and Zillah vanish 
like lightning. The two others sat cowed, with 
their hands before them ; and I myself felt none of 
the bravest. So upon this frightened group the 
master of the house walked in. 

** Hollo, Mrs. Le Poer! Cary! Zill, you fool! 
Confound it, where ’s the supper?’ (J might have 
asked that too, being very hungry.) ‘* What the 
deuce are you all about ?”’ 

‘* My dear!”’ whispered the wife beseechingly, 
as she met him at the door, and seemed pointing 
to me. 

Certainly I could not have believed that the voice 
just heard belonged to the gentleman who now en- 
tered. The gentleman, | repeat; for I never saw 
one who more thoroughly looked the character. 
He was about fifty, very handsome, very well 
dressed—his whole mien bespeaking that stately, 
gracious courtliness which now, except in rare in- 
stances, belongs to a past age. Bowing, he exam- 
ined me curiously, with a look that, somehow or 
other, made me uncomfortable. He seemed view- 
ing over my feminine attractions as a horse-dealer 


I waited with | 
some curiosity for the girl’s reappearance ; at last. 
I ventured to say, ** 1 should like to see Miss Zil- 
I understood’’"—here I hesitated, but thought 
afterwards that plain speech was best—‘‘ I under- | 
stood from Mr. Sutherland that she was to be my | 
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does the points of a new bargain. But soon the 
interest of the look died away. I knew he consid- 
ered me as all others did—a very plain and shy 
young woman, perhaps lady-like, (I believe I was 
that, fur I heard of some one saying so,) but noth- 
ing more. ‘*] have the pleasure of meeting Miss 
| Pryor?” said he in an ultra-bland tone, which after 
| his first coarse manner would have positively star- 
| tled me, had I not always noticed that the two are 
often combined in the same individual. (I always 
' distrust a man who speaks in a very mild, meas- 
| ured, womanish voice.) I mentioned the name of 
jhis friend, Mr. Sutherland. ** Oh, I recollect,” 
said he stiffly ; ‘* Mr. Sutherland informed you that 
—that’——_ He evidently wished to find out ex- 
actly what I knew of himself and his family. 
Now, it being always my habit to speak the plain 
truth, I saw no reason why I should not gratify 
him ; so I stated the simple facts of our friend's let- 
ter to my mother—that he had found for me a situ- 
ation in the family of a Mr. Le Poer, and had 
particularly charged me with completing the edu- 
cation of a Miss Zillah Le Poer. ** Oh,’”’ said Mr, 
Le Poer abruptly ; ‘* were those all your instruc- 
tions, my dear Miss Pryor?” headded insinuatingly. 
I answered that [ knew no more, having missed 
seeing Mr. Sutherland before I came away. ‘* Then 
you come quite a stranger into my family? I hope 
you have received the hearty welcome a stranger 
should receive, and I trust you will soon cease to 
merit that name.’’ So saying, he graciously touched 
the tips of my fingers, and in mellifluous tones 
ordered supper, gently reproaching his wife for 
having delayed that meal. ‘* You know, my dear, 
it was needless to wait for me; and Miss Pryor 
must be needing refreshment.”’ 

Indeed, I was so, being literally famished. The 
meal was ordinary enough—mere bread, butter, 
and cheese ; but Mr. Le Poer did the honors with 
most gentlemanly courtesy. I thought, never did 
a poor governess meet with such attention. The 
girls did not sup with us: they had taken the ear- 
liest opportunity of disappearing; nor was the 
half-caste cousin again visible. We had soon done 
eating—that is, Mrs. Le Poer and 1; for the gen- 
tleman seemed so indifferent to the very moderate 
attractions of his table, that from this fact, and from 
a certain redness of his eyes, I could not help sus- 
pecting he had well supped before. Still, that did 
not prevent his asking fur wine; and having po- 
litely drank with me, he composed himself to have 
a little confidential- talk while he finished the de- 
canter. 

‘Miss Pryor, do you correspond with Mr. 
Sutherland ?”’ 

The abruptness of this question startled me. I 
felt my cheeks tingling as | answered most truth- 
fully: ‘* No.” 

‘* Still you are a dear and valued friend of his, 
he tells me.”’ 

I felt glad, so glad that I forgot to make the due 
answer about Mr. Sutherland’s being *‘ very kind.”? 

My host had probably gained the information he 
wanted, and became communicative on his part. 
“ T ought, my dear young lady, to explain a few 
things concerning your pupils, which have been 
thus accidentally omitted by my friend, Mr. Suther- 
land, who could not better have acceded to my re- 
quest than by sending a lady like yourself to in- 
struct my family.’’ Here he bowed and I bowed. 
We did a great deal in that way of dumb civility, 
as it saved him trouble and me words. ‘* My daugh- 
ters you have seen. They are, I believe, tolerably 
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well-informed for such mere children.” I won- 
dered if 1 had rightly judged them at thirteen and 
fourteen. ‘* My only trouble, Miss Pryor, is con- 
cerning my niece.”” Here I looked surprised, not 
suspecting Zillah to be so near arelative. ‘I call 
her niece through habit, and for the sake of her 
father, my poor deceased brother,’’ continued Mr. 
Le Poer, with a lengthened and martyr-like visage ; 
**but in truth she has no real claim to belong to 
my family. My brother—sad fellow always— 
Indian life not overscrupulous—ties between na- 
tives and Europeans: in fact, my dear Miss Pryor, 
Zillah’s mother You understand ?”’ Ignorant 
as I was, I did dimly understand, colored deeply, 
and was silent. In the unpleasant pause which 
ensued I noticed that Mrs. Le Poer had let her 
knetting fall, and sat gazing on her husband with 
a blank, horrified look, until he called her to order 
by an impressive ‘* A little more wine, my dear!” 
Her head sunk with an alarmed gesture, and her 
lord and master continued addressing me. ‘* Of 
course this explanation is in strict confidence. Re- 
gard for my brother’s memory induces me to keep 
the secret, and to bring up this girl exactly as my 
owu—except,”’ he added, recollecting himself, 
“with a slight, indeed a necessary difference. 
Therefore you will educate them all alike ; at least 
so far as Zillah’s small capacity allows. I believe’’ 
—and he smiled sarcastically—*t her modicum of 
intellect is not greater than generally belongs to 
her mother’s race. She would make an excel- 
lent ayah, and that is all.” 

** Poor thing!’’ I thought, not inclined to de- 
spise her even after this information; how could 
I, when Now that fairly nonplussed me : 
what made the girl an object of interest to Mr. 
Sutherland? and why did he mention her as Miss 
Zillah Le Poer when she could legally have no 
right to the name? I should, in my straightfor- 
ward way, have asked the question, but Mr. Le 
Poer’s manner showed that he wished no more 
conversation. He hinted something about my 
fatigue, and the advisability of retiring ; nay, even 
lighted my candle for me, and dismissed his wife and 
myself with an air so pleasant and gracious, that I 
thought | had scarcely ever seen such a perfect 
gentleman. 

Mrs. Le Poer preceded me up stairs to my room, 
bade me good-night, asked timidly, but kindly, 
if all was to my liking, and if I would take any- 
thing more—seemed half-inclined to say something 
else, and then, hearing her husband’s voice, in- 
stantaneously disappeared. 

I was at last alone. I sat thinking over this 
strange evening—so strange that it kept my 
thoughts from immediately flying where I had sup- 
posed they were sure to fly. During my cogita- 
tions there came a knock .to the door, and on my 
answering it, a voice spoke without, in a dull, 
sullen tone, and an accent slightly foreign and bro- 
ken: ‘ Please, do you want to be called to-mor- 
row, aud will you have any hot water?’? I opened 











the door at once to Zillah. ‘Is it you, my dear? 
Come in and say good-night to me.” The girl | 
entered with the air and manner of a servant, except 
for a certain desperate sullenness. I took her hand, 
and thanked her for coming to see after my comforts. 
She looked thoroughly astonished ; but still, as I 
went on talking, began to watch me with more in- 
terest. Once she even smiled, which threw a soft 
expression over her mouth. 1 cannot tell what 
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had something to do, or whether I compelled my- 
self from a sense of duty to take all means of mak- 
ing a good first impression on the girl’s feelings— 
but when I bade Zillah good-night, I leaned forward 
and just touched her brown cheek with mine— 
French fashion ; for I could not really kiss anybody 
except for love. I never saw a creature so utterly 
amazed! She might have never received that to- 
ken of affection since her birth. She muttered a 
few unintelligible words—I fancy they were Hin- 
dostanee—flung herself before me, Eastern fashion, 
aud my poor hand was kissed passionately, weep- 
ingly, as the beloved ladies’ hands are in novels 
and romances.—But mine was never kissed save 
by this poor child! All passed in a moment, and 
I had hardly recovered my first surprise when 
Zillah was gone. I sata little while, feeling as 
strange as if I had suddenly become the heroine of 
a fairy tale; then caught a vision of my own 
known self, with my pale, tired face, and sad- 
colored gown. It soon brought me back to the 
realities of life, and to the fact that I was now 
200 miles away from my mother and from—Lon- 
don. 

I had not been three weeks resident in the Le 
Poer family, before I discovered that if out of the 
domestic mysteries into which 1 became gradually 
initiated I could create any fairy tale, it would cer 
tainly be that of ‘* Cinderella ;”? but my poor Cin- 
derella had all the troubles of her prototype with- 
out any of the graces either of mind or person. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that every victim of 
tyranny must of necessity be an angel. On most 
qualities of mind oppression has exactly the oppo- 
site effect. It dulls the faculties, stupefies the in- 
stinctive sense of right, and makes the most awful 
havoe among the natural affections. I was often 
forced to doubt whether Mr. Le Poer was very far 
wrong when he called Zillah by his favorite name 
of the ‘* ugly little devil.’ There was something 
quite demoniac in her black eyes at times. She 
was lazy too—full of the languor of her native 
clime. Neither threats nor punishments could 
rouse her into the slightest activity. The only 
person to whom she paid the least attention was 
Mrs. Le Poer, who alone never ill-used her. 
Poor lady ! she was too broken-spirited to i}l-use 
anybody; but she never praised. I do not think 
Zillah had heard the common civility, ‘* Thank 
you,”’ until Leame into the house ; since, when I 
uttered it, she seemed scarcely to believe her ears. 
When she first joined us in the school-room, | found 
the girl was very ignorant. Her youngest cousin 
was far before her even in the commonest knowl- 
edge ; and, as in all cases of deadened intellect, it 
cost her incalculable trouble to learn the simplest 
things. I took infinite pains with her, ay, and felt 
in her a strong interest too—ten times stronger 
than in the other two; yet for weeks she seemed 
scarcely to have advanced at all. To be sure it 
must be taken into account that she was rarely suf- 
fered to remain with me half the school-hours 
without being summoned to some menial duty or 
other ; and the one maid-servant bestowed on me 
many black Jooks, as being the cause why she her- 
self had sometimes to do a morning’s household 
work alone. Often I puzzled myself in seeing how 
strangely incompatible was Zillah’s position with 
Mr. Sutherland’s expressed desire concerning her. 
Sometimes I thought I would write and explain all 
to him; but I did not like. Nor did I tell my 


reason | had—whether from a mere impulse of | mother half the desagrements and odd things be- 
kindness, with which my own state of desolation ' longing to this family—considering that such reti- 
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cence even towards her nearest kindred is every 
governess’ duty. In all domestic circles there must 
be a little Eleusinia, the secrets of which chance 
observers should strictly keep. 

More than once I determined to take advantage 
of the very polite and sociable terms which Mr. Le 
Poer and myself were on, to speak to him on the 
subject, and argue that his benevolence in adopting 
his brother’s unfortunate child might not suffer by 
being testified in a more complete and gracious form. 
But he was so little at home—and no wonder; for 
the miserable, dull, secluded, and painfully-economi- 
cal way in which they lived could have little charms 
for a man of fashion and talent, or at least the relics 
of such, which he evidently was. And so agreeable 
as he could be! His conversation at meals—the 
only time I ever saw him—was a positive relief 
from the dull blank, broken only by the girls’ squab- 
bles and their mother’s faint remonstrances and 
complaints. But whenever, by dint of great cour- 
age, I contrived to bring Zillah’s name on the tapis, 
he always so adroitly crept out of the subject, with- 
out pointedly changing it, that afterwards I used to 
wonder how I had contrived to forget my purpose, 
and leave matters as they were. ‘The next scheme 
I tried was one which, in many family jars and 
fariily bitternesses among which my calling has 

laced me, I have found to answer amazingly well. 
t is my maxim that ‘‘ a wrong is seldom a one-sided 
wrong ;"’ and when you cannot amend one party, 
the next best thing is to try the other. 1 always 
had a doctrine, likewise, that it is only those who 
have the instinct and the sins of servitude who will 
hopelessly remain oppressed. I determined to try 
if there was anything in Zillah’s mind or disposition 
that could be awakened, so as to render her worthy 
of a higher position than that she held. And as 
my firm belief is, that everything and everybody in 
time rise or sink to their own proper level, so I felt 
convinced that if there were any superiority in 
Zillah’s character all the tyranny in the world 
would not keep her the pitiable Cinderella of such 
ordinary people as the Le Poers. I began my 
system by teaching her, not in public, where she 
was exposed to the silent but not less apparent con- 
tempt of her cousins, but at night in my own room 
after all the house had retired. I made this hour 
as little like lessons as possible, by letting her sit 
and work with me, or brush my hair, teaching her 
orally the while. As much as her reserve per- 
mitted, I lured her into conversation on every in- 
different subject. All I wanted was to get at the 
girl’s heart. One day I was lecturing her in a 
quiet way on the subject concerning which she was 
the first young woman I ever knew that needed 
Jecturing—care over her personal appearance. She 
certainly was the most slovenly girl I ever saw. 
Poor thing! she had many excuses ; for though the 
whole family dressed shabbily, and, worse—taw- 
drily, her clothes were the worst of all. Still, noth- 
ing but positive rags can excuse a woman for 
neglecting womanly neatness. I often urged de- 
spairingly upon poor Zillah that the meanest frock 
was no apology for untidy hair; that the most un- 
pleasant work did uot exclude the possibility of 
making face aud hands clean after it was over. 
‘** Look at yours, my dear,”’ said I once, taking the 
reluctant fingers and spreading them out on mine. 
Then I saw what I have often noticed in the Hindoo 
race, how delicate her hands were naturally, even 
despite her hard servant’s-work. I told her so ; for 
ia a creaturé so crushed there was little fear of 
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vanity, and I made it a point to praise her every 
good quality, personal and mental. 

Zillah looked pleased. ‘*My hands are like my 
mother’s, who was very handsome, and a Parsee.” 

** Do you remember her ?”’ 

**A little, not much; and chiefly her hands, 
which were covered with rings. One, a great dia 
mond, was worth ever so many hundred rupees. It 
was lost once, and my mother cried. I saw it, a 
good while after, on my father’s finger when he 
was dying,’’ continued she carelessly ; and after 
wards added mysteriously ; ‘‘ 1 think he stole it.” 

** Hush, child! hush! It is wrong to speak so 
of a dead father,’’ cried I, much shocked. 

“Ts itt Well, I’ll not do it if it vexes you, 
Miss Pryor.”” 

This seemed her only consciousness of right and 
wrong—pleasing ordispleasing me. At all events 
it argued well for my influence over her and her 
power of being guided by the affections. I asked 
again about her father; somehow, with a feminine 
prejudice, natural though scarcely right, I felt a del- 
icacy in mentioning the mother. But she was the 
only parent of whom Zillah would speak. ‘TI 
hardly know,”’ ‘I can’t remember,’’ ‘* I don’t 
care,’ were, all the answers my questions won. 
‘* You saw your father when he was dying?” I 
persisted ; ‘*an awful sight it must have been.” 
Zillah shuddered at the recollection. ‘* What did 
he say to you?” 

**] don’t remember, except that I was like my 
mother. All the rest was swearing, as uncle 
swears at me. But uncle did not do it then.” 

** So Mr. Le Poer was present?” 

** Yes; and the ugly, horrible-looking man they 
said was my father talked to him in whispers, and 
uncle took me on his knee, and called me ‘ my 
dear.’ He never did it afterwards.” 

I asked her one question more—‘* How long was 
this ago?”’ and she said, ‘‘ several years; she did 
not recollect how many.”’ 

I talked to her no more that night, but bade her 
go to rest. In fact my mind was so full of her that 
I was glad to get her visible self out of the way. 
She went, lazily and stupidly as ever. Only at 
the door she paused. ‘* You won’t tell what I have 
been saying, Miss Pryor ?—You ‘ll not mention my 
mother before them? I did once, and they laughed 
and made game of her, uncle andall. They did— 
they”’ She stopped, literally foaming at the 
mouth with rage. 

** Come in again; do, my poor child,” said I, 
gently approaching. But she shut the door hur- 
riedly, and ran down stairs to the kitchen, where 
she slept with her dire enemy, yet sole companion, 
the servant-maid. 

Six months after my coming to the Le Poers I 
began heartily to wish for some of my salary ; not 
that I had any doubt of it—Mr. Sutherland had said 
it was sure—but I wanted some replenishment of 
my wardrobe, and besides it was near my mother’s 
birthday, when I always took care she had some 
nice useful gift. It quite puzzled me to think what 
little luxury she wanted, for she wrote me word 
Mr. Sutherland brought her so many.—* He was 
just like a son to her,” she said.—Ah me !—One 
day, when disconsolately examining my last pair 
of boots—the ‘* wee boots,’’ that for a foolish 
reason I had, were one of my few feminine vanities 
—I took courage to go down stairs and ask Mr. 
Le Poer “‘ if he could make it convenient,’ &c., 
&c. ‘* My dear Miss Pryor,” said he with most 
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gentlemanly empressement, “if I had thought-—— 
indeed, you should have asked me before. Let me 
see, you have been here six months, and our stipu- 
lated sum was’’—I thought he hesitated on account 
of the delicacy some gentlemen feel in business- 
dealings with a lady; indeed, I supposed it was 
from that cause he had never spoken to me about 
money-iwatters. However, I felt no such delicacy, 
but answered plainly: ‘* My salary, Mr. Suther- 
land said, was to be 100 guineas a year.” ‘ Ex- 
actly so; and payable yearly, I believe?’? Mr. Le 
Poer added carelessly. Now I had not remem- 
bered that, but of course he knew. However, I 
looked and felt disappointed. At last, as Mr. Le 
Poer spoke with the kindest politeness, I confessed 
the fact that | wanted the money for habiliments, 
** Oh, is that all? Then pray, my excellent young 


lady, go ‘with Caroline to H—— at once. Order 
anything you like of my trades-people. Bid them 


ut all to my account; we can settle afterwards. 
No excuses ; indeed, you must.’”” He bowed me 
away with the air of a benefactor disdaining grati- 
tude, aud set off immediately on one of his frequent 





jaunts. ‘There was no help for it; so 1] accepted 
his plan, and went to H with Caroline and 
Matilda. 


It seemed a long time since I had been in any town, 
and the girls might never have been there in their 
lives, _o eagerly did they linger at shop-windows, 
admiring and longing after finery. ‘The younger 
consoled the elder, saying that they would have 
all these sort of grand things some time. “ It’s 
only four years,”? whispered she—*‘ just four years, 
and then that stupid Zill’’— Here Caroline pushed 
her back with an angry * hush!’’ and walked up 
to my side with aprim smile. I thought it strange, 
but took no notice, always disliking to play the 
governess out of school-hours. 

Another odd thing happened the same week. 
There came a letter to Mr. Le Poer from Mr. 
Sutherland. I could not help noticing this, as it 
Jay on the mantel-shelf two days before the former 
returned, and I used to see it always when I sat at 
meals. His—Mr. Sutherland’s | mean—was a 
fair, large hand, too, which would have caught 
any ones eye; it was like old times to see it 
again. I happened to be by when Mr. Le Poer 
opened the leuer. He was so anxious over it that 
he did not notice my presence. Perhaps it was 
wrong of me to glance toward him, but yet natural, 
considering it was a friend's letter. I saw a little 
note euclosed, the address of which, I was almost 
sure, bore my own name. I waited, thinking he 
would give it me. 1 even made some slight move- 
ment to attract his attention. He looked up—he 
actually started—but the next moment smiled as 
only Mr. Le Poer could smile. ‘ News from our 
friend, you see!’’ said he, showing me the outside 
envelope. ‘* He is quite well, and—let me con- 
sider’’—glancing over his own letter—* he sends 
his kindest remembrances to. you. A most worthy 
man is Mr. Sutherland.” So saying he folded the 
epistle and placed it in his desk. ‘The little note, 
which he had turned seal uppermost, he quietly 
put, unopened, into his pocket. It must have been 
my own delusion then.—Not the first, nor yet the 
last! 

At the expiration of my first year as a governess, 
just as I was looking with untold eagerness to my 
midsummer holidays, when I was at length to go 
home to my mother—for the journey to London 
was too expensive to admit of that happiness more 
than once a year—there happened a great disaster 
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|tothe Le Poer family; no less than that terrible 
scourge, typhus fever. Matilda took it first, then 
| Caroline, then the mother. These three were 
_searcely convalescent when Zillah caught the fever 
| in her turn, and had it more dangerously than any 
of the rest. Her life was in danger for many days, 
during which I had the sole anxiety and responsi- 
bility; for Mr. Le Poer, on the first tidings of the 
fever, had taken flight, and been visible at home no 
|more. ‘True, he wrote every other day most 
touching letters, and I in return kept him constant- 
| ly informed as to the progress of his wife and chil- 
‘dren. When Zillah was taken ill, however, I did 
not think it necessary to send him word concern- 
| ing her, feeling that the poor orphan’s life was 
| precious to no one. I never was more surprised 
| than when, on Mr. Le Poer’s venturing back and 
|finding Zillah in the crisis of her disease, his 
| terror and anxiety appeared uncontrollable. ‘* Good 
| God!’ he eried, ** Zillah ill? Zillah going to die? 
|Impossible! Why was I not informed before? 
Confound you, madam’’—and he turned furiously 
to his still ailing wife—* did you not think '—Are 
you mad—quite mad?” 

I declare I thought he was. Mrs. Le Poer only 
sobbed in silence. Meanwhile, the outeries of 
the delirious girl were heard in the very parlor. 
I had given her my room; I thought, poor soul, 
she should not die in her damp kitchen-closet. 

Mr. Le Poer turned absolutely white with terror 
—he, who had expressed only mild concern when 
his wife and daughters were in peril. ‘* Miss 
Pryor,’’ said he hoarsely, ‘* something must be 
done. The girl must be saved; 1’d snatch her 
from the very fiend himself! Send for advice, 
physicians, nurses ; send to Leeds, Liverpoel—to 
London even. Ouly, by , She must not die !”’ 

Poor Zillah did not die. She was saved for 
Heaven’s strange purposes ; though |, in my then 
blindness, often and often, while sitting by her 
bedside, thought it would be better did she slip 
quietly out of the bitter world in which she seemed 
to be only an unsightly and trampled weed. Mr. 
Le Poer’s unwonted anxiety did not end with her 
convalescence, which was very slow. ‘She may 
die yet!”? I heard him muttering to himself the 
first day after he saw his niece. ‘* Miss Pryor, 
my wife is a foo—I mean a rather undecided per- 
son. .Tell me what you think ought to be done 
for Zillah’s recovery?’ [ prescribed, but with little 
hope that my advice would be followed—immediate 
change to sea air. ‘It shall be aone at once !”’ 
said he. ‘* Mrs. Le Poer and the girls can take 
care of her; or stay—she likes you best., Miss 
Pryor, are you willing to go?” 

This question perfectly confounded me. I had 
been so longingly anticipating my going home— 
delayed, as in common charity I could not but 
delay it, on account of the fever. Now this troutle 
was over I had quite counted on my departure. 
That very week | had been preparing my small 
wardrobe, so as to look as nice as possible in my 
mother’s eyes. She had given me a hint to do so, 
since she and I were to spend the vacation together 
at Mr. Sutherland’s country-house, and old Mrs. 
Sutherland was so very particular.—* Why do 
you hesitate ?’’ said Mr. Le Poer rather sharply. 
‘*Are you thinking of the money? You shall 
have any additional salary—£50 more if you 
choose. Upon my soul, madam, you shall! only 
Ientreat you to go.’’ I would not have minded 
his entreaties, but I was touched by those of Zillah, 
who seemed terrified at the idea of going to a 
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strange place without me. Then, too, the addi- 
tiona] money, not unneeded ; for Mr. Sutherland, 
so kindly generous in other things, had the still 
rarer gencrosity never to offer us that. I deter- 
mined to write and tell my mother the position of 
affairs. Her good judgment would decide, or, if 
hers failed, she would be sure to appeal to her 
trusty and only adviser since my father died ; and 
I was content to abide by his decision. He did 
decide. He told my mother that it was his earnest 
wish I should stay a little longer with Zillah Le 
Poer, whom he called ** his ward.’’? Her history, 
he said, he would-inform me of when we met, 
which must be erelong, as he was contemplating 
returning to India fur some years. 

Mr. Sutherland returning to India! And before 
his departure he must see me—me! It was a very 
simple and natural thing, as I felt afterwards, but 
not then. I did what he desired—as indeed | had 
long been in the habit of doing—and accompanied 
Zillah. 

I had supposed that we should go to some near 
watering-place, or at all events to the Liverpool 
shore. Indeed, 1 had pointedly recommended 
Tranmere, where, as J stated to Mr. Le Poer, 
there was living an aunt of Mr. Sutherland's, who 
would have taken lodgings or done anything in her 
power for her nephew’s ward. To my surprise 
he gently objected to this plan. After staying a 
night in Liverpool, instead of crossing to the 
opposite shore, as I expected, he put us all—that is, 
Zillah, the two other girls, and myself—on board the 
Belfast boat, and there we found ourselves floating 
across the Irish Channel! The two Misses Le 
Poer were considerably frightened ; Zillah looked 
most happy. She said it reminded her of her 
voyage to England when she was a little child. 
She had never seen the sea since. Long after we 
got out of sight of land she and I sat together on 
the deck in the calm summer evening, talking of 
this Indian voyage, and what it was like, and what 
people did during the long four months from land 
to land. She gave me much information, to which 
I listened with strange interest. J well remember, 
fool that I was! sitting on the deck of that Belfast 
boat, with the sun dipping into the sea before us, 
and the moon rising on the other side—sitting and 
thinking what it would be to feel one’s self on 
the deck of some Indian-bound ship, alone, or else 
in companionship that might make the word stil! 
correct, according to its original reading—all one : 
an etymological notion worthy of a governess ! 

The only remarkable event of our voyage was 
my sudden introduction by Mr. Le Poer to a per- 
sonage whom | had not thought existed. ‘* My 
son, Miss Pryor; my eldest and only son, Lieu- 
tenant Augustus Le Poer.’? I was very considera- 
bly surprised, as | had never heard of the young 
gentleman. I could only hurriedly conjecture, 
what I afterwards found to be the truth, that this 
was the son of a former marriage, and that there 
had been some family quarrel, lately healed. The 
lieutenant bowed to me, and I to him. Zillah, 
who sat by me, had no share in the introduction, 
until the young man, sticking his glass into his 
eye, stared at her energetically, muttering to his 
father some question, in which I just detected the 
words, *‘odd fish.’? ‘Only Zillah,’’, answered 
Mr. Le Poer carelessly. ‘* Child, this is your 
cousin Augustus, Jately returned from foreign ser- 
vice. Shake hands with him.” Zillah listlessly 


obeyed ; but her ‘‘cousin’’ seemed not at all to 
relish the title. 


He cast, his eyes superciliously 
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over her. I must confess my poor child's appear- 
ance was not very attractive. I did not wonder 
that Lieutenant Augustus merely nodded his head, 
twirled his moustache, and walked away. Zillah 
just looked lazily after him, and then her eyes de 
clined upon the beautiful expanse of sea. 

For my part I watched our new friend with 
some curiosity and amusement, especially when 
Caroline and Matilda appeared, trying to do the 
agreeable. ‘The lieutenant was to them evidently 
the Jeau-ideal of a brother. For myself, I did not 
admire him at all. Unluekily, if I have three pos- 
itive aversions in the world, it is for dandies, men 
with moustaches, and soldiers—and he was a com- 
pound of all three. Also, he was a smal] man; 
and I, like most little women, have a great rever- 
ence for height in the other sex—not universally, 
for some of my truest friends have been diminutive 
men—excellent, worthy, admirable Zaccheuses. 
Still, from an ancient prejudice, acquired—no 
matter how—my first impression of any man is 
usually in proportion to his inches; therefore Lieu- 
tenant Le Poer did not stand very high in my esti- 
mation. 

Little notice did he condescend to take of us, 
which was rather a satisfaction than otherwise ; 
but he soon became very fraternal and confidential 
with his two sisters. I saw them all chattering 
together until it grew dusk; and long after that, 
the night being fine, 1 watched their dark figures 
walking up and down the other side of the deck. 
More than once I heard their laughter, and detected 
in their talk the name of Zillah ;- so I supposed the 
girls were ridiculing her to their brother. Poor 
child! she was fast asleep, with her head on my 
shoulder, wrapped closely up, so that the mild 
night could do her no harm. She looked almost 
pretty—the light of the August moon so spiritual- 
ized her face. 1 felt thankful she had not died, but 
that, under Heaven, my care had saved her—for 
what? Ay, for what? If, as I kissed the child, 
I had then known But no, I should have kissed 
her still! 

Our brief voyage ended, we reached Belfast and 
proceeded to Holy wood—a small sea-bathing village 
a few miles down the coast. To this day I have 
never found out why Mr. Le Poer took the trouble 
to bring us all over the water and settle us there ; 
where, to all intents and purposes, we might as 
well have been buried in the solitudes of the Desert 
of Sahara. But perhaps that was exactly what he 
wanted. 

I think that never in her life, at least since child- 
hood, could Zillah have been so happy as she was 
during the first week or two of our sojourn at 
Holywood. ‘To me, who, in my youth, when we 
were rich and could travel, had seen much beautiful 
scenery, the place was rather uninteresting ; to 
her it was perfection! As she grew stronger life 
seemed to return to her again under quite a new 
aspect. ‘To be sure, it was a great change in her 
existence to have no one over her but me—for her 
uncle and cousin Augustus had of course speedily 
vanished from this quiet spot—to be able to do just 
what she liked, which was usually nothing at all. 
She certainly was not made for activity ; she would 
lie whole days on the beach, or on the grassy walk 
which came down to the very edge of high-water 
mark—covering her eyes with her poke-bonnet, or 
gazing sleepily from under her black lashes at the 
smooth Lough, and the wavy line of hills on the 
opposite shore. Matilda and Caroline ran very 








wild too; since we had no lessons I found it hard 
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work to make them obey me at all; indeed, it was 
always a great pain for a quiet soul like me to have 
to assume authority. I should have got on better 
even with Mrs. Le Poer to assist me ; but she, poor 
little woman, terrified at change, had preferred 
staying quietly at home in Yorkshire. 1 was not 
quite sure but that she had the best of it after all. 
In the course of a week, my cares were some- 
what lightened. The lieutenant reappeared, and 
from that time forward I had very little of the girls’ 
company. Ile was certainly a kind brother; I 
could not but acknowledge that. He took them 
about a great deal, or else stayed at Holywood, 
leaving us by the late evening train, as he said, to 
go to his lodgings at Belfast. 1, the temporary 
mistress of the establishment, was of course quite 
polite to my pupils’ brother, and he was really very 
civil to me, though he treated me with the distance 
due to an ancient duenna, This amused me some- 





times, seeing | was only twenty-six—probably his 
own age; but I was always used to be regarded as 
an old maid. Of Zillah the lieutenant hardly ever 
took any notice at all, and she seemed to keep out) 
of his way as much as possible. When he left us} 
in the evening—and there was always a tolerable 
confusion at that time, his two sisters wanting to 
see him off by the train, which he never by any; 
chance allowed—then came the quietest and pleas-! 
antest half-hour of the day. The Misses Le Poer'! 
disliked twilight rambles, so Zillah and I always; 
set off together. ‘Though oftentimes we parted | 
company, and | was left sitting on the beach, while | 
she strolled on toa pleasant walk she had found— 
a deserted house, whose grounds sloped down to) 
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either broken down or left half-finished—she looked 
round rather anxiously. 

** Do you know this, my dear?”’ 

**It is an old mansion—a place I often like to 
stroll in.” 

‘* What! have you been there alone ?”’ 

**Of course I have,’’ said she quickly, and 
slightly coloring. ‘* You knew it; or 1 thought you 
did.” 

She appeared apprehensive of reproof, which 
struck me as odd in so inoffensive a matter, es- 
pecially as I was anything but a cross governess. 
To please and reassure her I said ; ** Well, never 
mind, my dear; you shall show me your pet para- 
dise. It will be quite a treat.” 

**T don’t think so, Miss Pryor. It’s all weeds 
and disorder, and you can’t endure that. And the 
ground is very wet here and there. I am sure 
you ‘I! not like it at all.’’ 

** Oh, but I will, if only to please you, Zillah,” 


| said I, determined to be at once firm and pacifie— 


for I saw a trace of her old sullen look troubling 
my pupil’s face, as if she did not like her haunts 
to be intruded upon even by me. However, she 
made no more open opposition, and we entered the 
grounds, which were almost English in their aspect, 
except in one thing—their entire desolation. Tue 
house might not have been inhabited, or the grounds 
cultivated, for twenty years. The rose-beds grew 
wild—great patches of white clover overspread the 
lawn and flower-garden, and all the underwood 
was one mass of tall fern. 

I had not gone far in and out of the tangled 
walks of the shrubbery when I found that Zillah 





the very shore. But 1, not very strong then, and} had slipped away. I saw her at a distance stand 


weighed down by many anxious thoughts, loved | ing under a tall Portugal laurel seemingly doing 
better to sit and stupefy myself with the murmur! nothing but meditate—a new occupation for her; 
of the sea—a habit not good for me, but pleasant. | so I lett her to it, and penetrated deeper in what 
No fear had | of Zillah’s losing herself, or coming| my old French governess would have called the 
to any harm ; and the girl seemed so happy in her| bocage. My feet sunk deep in fern, amidst which 
solitary rambles that 1 had not the desire to stop|1 plunged, trying to gather a great armful of that 
them, knowing how a habit of self-dependence is} and of wild-flowers; for I had, and have still, the 
the greatest comfort to a woman, especially to one | babyish propensity of wishing to pluck everything 
in her desolate position. But though, as her|1I see, and never can conquer the delight I feel in 
nature woke up, and her dulness was melting! losing myself in a wilderness of vegetation. In 
away, Zillah seemed more se/f-con(ained, so to| that oblivion of child!ike content I was happy— 
speak ; more reserved, and reiying on her own| happier than I had been for along time. The 
thoughts for occupation and amusement, stil] she! ferns nearly hid me, when I heard a stirring in the 
had never been so attentive or affectionate to me.| bushes behind, which I took for some harmless 
It was a curious and interesting study—this young} animal that I had disturbed. However, hares, 
mind's unfolding, though I shame to say that just| foxes, or even squirrels, do not usually give a loud 
then I did not think about Zillah as much as 1} ‘* Ahem!’’ in the perfectly human tone which fol- 
ought to have done. Often 1] reproached myself | lowed. At first I had terrors of some stray keeper, 
fur this afterwards ; but, as things turned out, 1) who might possibly shoot me for a rabbit or a 
now feel, with a quiet self-compassion, that my} poacher, till I recollected that I was not in England 
error was pardonable. i but in Ireland, where unjust landlords are regarded 
I mind one evening—now I mind is not quite! as the more convenient game. 
English, but I learned it, with other Scottish} ‘* Ahem!” reiterated the mysterious voice— 
phrases, in my young days, so let it stand!—I|‘‘ahem! Is it you, myangel?”’ Never could any 
mind one evening, that, being not quite in a mood! poor governess be more thoroughly dumb-founded. 
to keep my own company, | went out walking with! Of course, the adjective was not meant forme. Im- 
Zillah ; somehow the noise of the sea wearied me,! possible! ‘Still it was unpleasant to come into 
and unconsciously 1 turned through the village and} such near contact with a case of philandering; 
along the highroad—almost like an English road,| mere philandering it must be, for this was no 
so beautiful with overhanging trees. J did not} village-tryste, the man’s accent being refined and 
talk much, and Zillah walked quite silently, which| quite English. Besides, little as I knew of love- 
indeed was nothing new. I think I see her now,| making, itstruck me that in any serious attachment 
floating along with her thin but lithe figure, and} people would never address one another by the silly 
limp, clinging dress—the very antipodes of fash-, title of ‘my angel.”’ It must be some idle flirta- 
ion—nothing about her that would really be called; tion going on among the strolling visitants whom 
beautiful except her great eyes, that were perfect| we occasionally met on the beach, and who had 
eceans of light.. When we came to a gateway—| probably wandered up through the gate which led 
which, like most things in poor Ireland, seemed| to these grounds. ‘To put an end to any more con- 
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fidential disclosures from this unseen gentleman, I 
likewise said ‘* Ahem!” as loud as I could, and 
immediately called out for Zillah. Whereupon 
there was a hasty rustling in the bushes, which, 
however, soon subsided, and the place became quite 
still again, without my ever having caught sight 
of the very complimentary individual who had in 
this extempore manner addressed me as his ‘‘ an- 
gel.”’ ‘*Certainly,”’ I thought, ‘* I must have been 
as invisible to him as he to me, or he never would 
have done it.’’ 

Zillah joined me quickly. She looked half- 
frightened, and said she feared something was the 
matter ; ‘* had I seen anything?”’ At first I was on 
the point of telling her all, but somehow it now 
appeared a rather ridiculous position for a gov- 
erness to be placed in—to have shouted for assist- 
ance on being addressed by mistake by an unknown 
admirer, and besides I did not wish to put any love- 
notions into the girl’s head; they come quite soon 
enough of their own accord. SoI merely said I 
had been startled by hearing voices in the bushes— 
that perhaps we were intruders on the domain, and 
had better not stay longer. ‘‘ Yet the place seems 
quite retired and desolate,”’ said I to Zillah, as we 
walked down the tangled walk that led to the beach, 
she evidently rather unwilling to go home. ‘ Do 
you ever meet any strangers about here ?”’ 

She answered briefly : ** No.” 

‘* Did you see any one to-night ?”’ 

‘* Yes’’—given with a slight hesitation. 

** Who was it?”’ 

** A man, I think—at a distance.” 

‘* Did he speak to you 2” 

“te.” 

I give these questions and answers verbatim, to 
show—what I believed then, and believe now— 
that, so far as I questioned, Zillah answered truth- 
fully. Ishould be very sorry to think that either 
at that time or any other she had told me a wilful 
lie. But this adventure left an uncomfortable sen- 
sation on my mind—not from any doubt of Zillah 
herself, for I thought her still too much of a child, 
and, in plain words, too awkward and unattractive 
to fear her engaging in love-affairs, clandestine or 
otherwise, for some time to come. Nevertheless, 
after this evening, I always contrived that we 
should take our twilight strolls in company, and 
that I should never lose sight of her for more than 
a few minutes together. Yet, even with this pre- 
caution, I proved to be a very simple and short- 
sighted governess after all. 

We had been at Holywood a whole month, and 
I began to wonder when we should return home, 
as Zillah was quite well, indeed more blooming 
than I had ever seen her. Mr. Le Poer made him- 
self visible once or twice, at rare intervals; he had 
always ‘* business in Dublin,”’ or ‘‘ country visits 
to pay.’’? His son acted as regent in his absence— 
I always supposed by his desire; nevertheless I 
often noticed that these two lights of the family 
never shone together, and the father’s expected 
arrival was the signal of Mr. Augustus’ non-ap- 
pearance for some days. Nor did the girls ever 
allude to their brother. I thought family quarrels 
might perhaps have lessoned them in this, and so 
was not surprised. It was certainly a relief to all 
when the head of the family again departed. We 
usually kept his letters for him, he not being very 
anxious about them, for which indifference, as I 
afterwards comprehended, he might have good 
reasons. Once there came a letter—I knew from 
whom—marked in the corner, ‘* If absent, to be 
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vexed at him and myself. 
| to put on my bonnet—we were all going to walk 
that evening—Zillah slipped away almost as soon 
‘as 1 appeared. 
| posed now, and had resumed her usual manner. I 
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opened by Miss Pryor.’’ Greatly surprised was 1 
to find it contained a bank-note, apparently hur- 
riedly enclosed, with this brief line: “If Zillah 
requires more, let me know at once. She must 
have every luxury needful for her health.— A. S.”’ 
The initials meant certainly his name—Andrew 
Sutherland—nor could I be mistaken in the hand. 
Yet it seemed very odd, as I had no idea that he 
held over her more than a nominal guardianship, 
just undertaken out of charity to the orphan, and 
from his having slightly known her father. At 
least so Mr. Le Poer told me. The only solution 
I could find was the simple one of this being a gift 
springing from the generosity of a heart whose 
goodness I knew but too well. However, to be 
quite sure, I called Caroline into counsel, thinking, 
silly as she was, she might know something of the 
matter. But she only tittered, looked mysteriously 
important, and would speak clearly on nothing, 
except that we had a pertect right to use the money 
—Pa always did; and that she wanted a new bon- 
net very badly indeed. <A day or two after, Mr. 
Le Poer, returning unexpectedly, took the note into 
his own possession, saying smilingly, ‘‘ That it 
was all right;’’? andI heard nomore. But if I had 
not been the very simplest woman in the world I 
should have certainly suspected that things were 
not ‘‘all right.”’ Nevertheless, I do not now won- 
der at my blindness. How could I think other- 
wise than well of a man whom I innocently sup- 
posed to be a friend of Mr. Sutherland ? 

‘* Zillah, my dear, do not look so disappointed. 
There is no help for it. Your uncle told me before 
he left us that we must go home next week. So 
said I, trying to say it gently, and not marvelling 
that the girl was unhappy at the near prospect of 
returning to her old miserable life. It wasa future 
so bitter that I almost blamed myself for not hav- 
ing urged our longer stay. Still, human nature is 
weak, and I did so thirst for home—my own home. 
But it was hard that my pleasure should be the 
poor child’s pain. ‘* Don’t ery, my love,’’ I went 
on, seeing her eyes brimming, and the color com- 
ing and going in her face—strange changes which 
latterly, on the most trifling occasions, had dis- 
turbed the apparent stolidity of her manner. ‘* Don’t 
be unhappy; things may be smoother now; and I 
am sure your cousins behave better and kinder to 
you than they did ; even the lieutenant is very civil 
to you.”? A sparkle, which was either pleasure 
or pride, flashed from the girl’s eyes, and then they 
drooped, unable to meet mine. ‘* Be content, dear 
child; all may be happier than you expect. You 
must write to me regularly—you can write pretty 
well now, you know; you must tell me all that 
happens to you, and remember that in everything 
you can trust me entirely.’? Here I was astonished 
by Zillah’s casting herself at my knees as I sat, 
and bursting into a storm of tears. Anxiously | 
asked her what was the matter. 

‘* Nothing—everything. I am so happy—so 
wretched! Ah! what must I do?” 

These words bubbled up brokenly from her lips, 
but just at that unlucky moment her three cousins 
came in. She sprang up like a frightened deer, and 
was off to herown room. I did not see her again all 
the afternoon, for Lieutenant Augustus kept me in the 
parlor on one excuse or another until I was heartily 
When I went up stairs 


I noticed that she was quite com- 
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called after her to tell the two other girls to get 
ready, thinking it wisest to make no remarks con- 
cerning her excitement of the morning. 

I never take long in dressing, and soon went 
down, rather quietly perhaps ; for 1 was meditating 
with pain on how much this passionate child might 
yet have to suffer in the world. I believe I have 
rather a light step; at.all events I was once told so. 
Certainly I did not intend to come into the parlor 
stealthily or pryingly ; in fact, I never thought of 
its occupants at all. On entering, what was my 
amazement to see standing at the window—Lieu- 
tenant Augustus and—my Zillah! He was em- 
bracing—in plain English, kissing her. Now, I 
am no prude; I have sometimes known‘a harmless 
father-like or brother-like embrace pass between 
two, who, quite certain of each other’s feelings, 
gave and received the same in all frankness and 
simplicity. But generally I am very particular, 
more 80 than most women. I often used to think 
that, were I a man, I would wish, in the sweet day 
of my betrothal, to know for certain that mine was 
the first Jover’s kiss ever pressed on the dear lips 
which I then sealed as wholly my own. But in 
’ this case, at one glance, even if I had not caught 
the silly phrase, ‘‘ My angel !’’—the same I heard 
in the wood (ah, that wood!) I or any one would 
have detected the truth. It came upon me like a 
thunderbolt ; but knowing Zillah’s disposition, [ 
had just wit enough to glide back unseen, and re- 
enter, talking loudly at the door. Upon which I 
found the lieutenant tapping his boots carelessly, 
and Zillah shrinking into a corner like a frightened 
hare. He went off very soon—he said to an en- 
gagement at Belfast ; and we started for our ramble. 
I noticed that Zillah walked alongside of Caroline, 
as if she could not approach or look at me. 

I know not whether I was most shocked at her, 
--or puzzled to think what possible attraction this 
young man could find in such a mere child—so 
plain and awkward-looking too. That he could be 
**in love’ with her, even in the lowest sense of 
that phrase, seemed all but an impossibility ; and 
if not in love, what possible purpose could he have 
in wooing or wanting to marry her’—for I was 
simple enough to suppose that all wooing must 
necessarily be in earnest. 

Half-bewildered with conjectures, fears, and 
- doubts as to what course I must pursue, did I walk 
--on beside Matilda, who, having quarreled with her 
sister, kept close to me. She went chattering on 
about some misdoings of Caroline. At last my 
attention was caught by Zillah’s name. 

**T won’t bear it always,”’ said the angry child; 
**T ll only bear it till Zillah comes of age.”’ 

‘* Bear what ?”’ 

** Why, that Carry should always have two new 
frocks to my one. It’s a shame!’’ 

‘* But what has that to say to Zillah’s coming of 
age?’’ 

** Don’t you know, Miss Pryor ?—oh, of course 
you don’t, for Carry would n’t let me tell you; but 
I will!’ she added maliciously. 

I hardly knew whether I was right or wrong in 
not stopping the girl’s tongue, but I could not do 


‘*Do you know,” she added in a sly whisper, 
** Carry says we shall all be very rich when Zillah 
comes of age? Paand ma kept it very secret; but 
Carry found it out, and told it to brother Augustus 
and to me.”” 

** Told what ?”’ said I, forgetful that I was pry- 
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ing into a family secret, and stung into curiosity by 
the mention of Augustus. 

‘That Zillah will then be very rich, as her 
father left her all he had; and Uncle Henry was a 
great nabob, because he married an Indian princess, 
and got all her money. Now, you see,’’ she con- 
tinued with a cunning smile, shocking on that 
young face, ‘‘ we must be very civil to Zillah, and 
of course she will give us all her money. Eh, you 


| understand ?”’ 


I stood aghast. Ina moment all came clear upon 
me; the secret of Mr. Sutherland's guardianship— 
of his letter to me intercepted—of the money lately 
sent—of Mr. Le Poer’s anxiety concerning his 
niece’s life—of his desire to keep her hidden from 
the world, lest she might wake to a knowledge of 
her position. ‘The whole was a tissue of crimes. 
And, deepest crime of all! I now guessed why 
Lieutenant Augustus wished, unknown to his 
father, to entrap her still childish affections, marry 
her, and secure all to himself. I never knew much 
of the world and its wickedness ; I believed all men 
were like my father or Mr. Sutherland. This dis- 
covery for the time quite dizzied my faculties. I 
have not the slightest recollection of anything more 
that passed on that sea-side walk, except that, com- 
ing in at the door of the cottage, I heard Zillah say 
in anxious tones, ‘* What ails Miss Pryor, ] 
wonder?’”’? J] had wisdom enough to answer; 
** Nothing, my dears!’’ and send them all to bed. 

** Shall you be long after us?’’ asked Zillah, 
who, as I said, was my chamber-companion. ‘* An 
hour or two,’’ I replied, turning away. I went 
and sat alone in the little parlor, trying to collect 
my thoughts. ‘To any governess the discovery of 
a clandestine and unworthy love-affair among her 
pupils would be most painful, but my discoveries 
were all horror together. The more I thought it 
over, the more my agonized pity for Zillah over- 
came my grief at her deceitfulness. Love is always 
so weak, and girlish love at fifteen such a fascinat- 
ing dream. Whatever I thought of the young 
lieutenant, he was very attractive to most people. 
He was, besides, the first man that Zillah had ever 
known, and the first human being except myself 
who had treated her with kindness. ‘He had done 
that from the first; but what other opportunities 
could they have had to become lovers? I recol- 
lected Zillah’s wanderings, evening after evening, 
in the grounds of the deserted estate. She must 
have met him there. Poor girl! I could well 
imagine what it must be to be wooed under the 
glamor of summer twilight and beautiful solitude. 
No wonder Zillah’s heart was stolen away. 
Thinking of this now, I feel I am wrong in saying 
** heart”? of what at best could have been mere 
‘**faney.’?> Women’s natures are different; but 
some natures I have known were gravely, mourn- 
fully, fatally in earnest, even at sixteen. 

However, in earnest or not, she must be snatched 
from this marriage at all risks. There could be no 
doubt of that. Butto whom should I apply for aid ? 
Not to Mr. Le Poer certainly. The poor orphan 
seemed trembling between the grasp of either villain, 
father and son. Whatever must be done for her I 
must do myself, of my own judgment, and on my 
own responsibility. It was a very hard strait for 
me. In my necessity I instinctively turned to my 
best friend in the world, and, as] suddenly remem- 
bered, Zillah’s too ; I determined to write and ex- 
plain all to Mr. Sutherland. How well 1 remember 
that time! The little parlor quite still and quiet, 
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except for the faint sound of the waves rolling 
in ; for it was rather a wild night, and our small 
one-storeyed cottage stood by itself in a solitary 
part of the beach. How well I remember myself! 
sitting with the pen in my hand, uncertain how to 
begin ; for I felt awkward, never having written to 
him since Iwasa child. 4t first 1 almost forgot 
what I had to write about. While musing, I was 
startled by a noise like the opening of a window. 
Now, as | explained, our house was all on one flat, 
and we could easily step from any window to the 
beach. Shuddering with alarm, I hurried into 
Zillah’s room. There, by the dim night-light, I 
saw her bed was empty. She had apparently 
dressed hersel{—for I saw none of her clothes—and 
crept out at the window. Terrified inexpressibly, 
I was about to follow her, when I saw the flutter 
of a shawl outside, and heard her speaking. 

** No, cousin—no, dear cousin! Don’t ask me. 
Tean’t go away with you to-night. It would be 
very wrong when Miss Pryor knows nothing about 
it. Ifshe had found us out, or threatened, and we 
were obliged to go”’ (Immediately I saw that 
with a girl of Zillah’s fierce obstinacy discovery 
would be most dangerous. I put out the light and 
kept quite still.) 

**T can't, indeed I can’t,’ pursued Zillah’s voice, 
in answer to some urging which was inaudible ; 
adding with a childish laugh, ‘* You know, Cousin 
Augustus, it would never do for me to go and be 
married ina cotton dressing-gown ; and Miss Pryor 
keeps all my best clothes. Dear Miss Pryor! I 
would much rather have told her, only you say she 
would be so much the more surprised and pleased 
when I came back married. And you are quite 
sure that she shall always live with us, and never 
return to Yorkshire again?’’ 

Her words, so childish, so unconscious of the 
wrong she was doing, perfectly startled me. All 
my notions of girlish devotion following its own 
wild will were put to flight. Here was a mere 
child led away by the dazzle of a new toy to the 
brink of a precipice. She evidently knew no more 
of love and marriage than a baby. For a little 
time longer, the wicked—lover I cannot call him 
—suitor urged his suit, playing with her simplicity 
in a manner that he must have inwardly laughed 
at all the time. He lured her to matrimony by 
puerile pet names, such as ‘* My angel’’—by idle 
rhapsodies, and pictures of fine houses and clothes. 
‘* T don’t mind these things at all,’’ said poor Zillah, 
innocently ; ‘* only you say that when Iam married 
I shall have nothing to do, and yeu will never scold 
me, and I shall have Miss Pryor always with me. 
Promise !’? Here was a pause, until the child’s 
simple voice was heard again; ‘I don’t like that, 
cousin. I won’t kiss you. Miss Pryor once said 
we ought never to kiss anybody unless we love 
them very much.” 

‘*And don’t you love me, my adorable crea- 
ture?” 

‘* [—I’m not quite sure ; sometimes I love you, 
and sometimes not ; but I suppose I shall always 
when we are married.” 

‘¢ That must be very soon,”’ said the lieutenant, 
andI thought I heard him trying to suppress a 
yawn. ‘* Let us settle it at once, my dear, for it 
is late. If you will not come to-night, let me have 
the happiness, the entire felicity, of fetching you 
to-morrow.”” 

** No, no,’’ Zillah answered ; ‘‘ Miss Pryor will 
want me to help her to pack. We leave this day- 
week ; let me stay till the night before that; then 
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come for me, and1’!] have my best frock on, and 
we can be married in time to meet them all before 
the boat sails next day.” 

In any other circumstances I should have smiled 
at this child’s idea of marriage ; but now the crisis 
was far too real and awful ; and the more her igno- 
rance lightened her own error, the more it increased 
the crime of that bad man who was about to ruin 
her peace forever. A little he tried to reverse 
her plan and make the marriage earlier; but Zillah 
was too steady. In the obstinacy of her character 
—in the little influence which, lover as he was, he 
seemed to have over her—I read her safeguard, past 
and present. It would just allow me time to save 
her in the only way she could be saved. I listened 
till I heard her say good-by to her cousin, creep 
back into the dark room through the open window, 
and fasten it securely as before. Then I stole 
away to the parlor, and, supported by the strong 
excitement of the moment, wrote my letter to Mr. 
Sutherland. There would be in the six days just 
time for the arrival of an answer, or—himself. I left 
everything to him, merely stating the facts, know- 
ing he would do right. Atmidnight I went to bed. 
Zillah was fast asleep. As I lay awake, hour after 
hour, I thanked Heaven that the poor child, deluded 
as she had been, knew nothing of what love was in 
its reality. She was at least spared that sorrow. 

During all the week I contrived to keep Zillah 
as near me as was possible, consistent with the ne- 
cessity of not awaking her suspicions. This was 
the more practicable, as she seemed to cling to me 
with an unwonted and even painful tenderness. 
The other girls grumbled sadly at our departure ; 
but luckily all had been definitively arranged by 
their father, who had even, strange to say, given 
me money forthe journey. He had likewise grace- 
fully apologized for being obliged to let us travel 
alone, as he had himself some business-engage- 
ments, while his son had lately rejoined his regi- 
ment. I really think the deceiving and deceived 
father fully credited the latter fact. Certainly they 
were a pretty pair! I made all my plans secure, 
and screwed up my courage as well asI could ; but 
I own on the evening previous to our journey— 
the evening which, from several attesting proofs, I 
knew was still fixed for the elopement—I began to 
feel a good deal alarmed. Of Mr. Sutherland was 
no tidings. At twilight I saw plainly that the sole 
hope must lie in my own presence of mind, my in- 
fluence over Zillah, and my appeal to her sense of 
honor and affection. I sent the children early to 
bed, saying I had letters to write, and prepared my- 
self for whatever was to happen. Now many may 
think me foolish, and at times I thought myself so 
likewise, for not going at once to Zillah and telling 
her all I had discovered ; but I knew her character 
better than that. The idea of being betrayed, way- 
Jaid, controlled, would drive her fierce Eastern 
nature into the very commission of the madness 
she contemplated. In everything I must trust to 
the impulse of the moment, and to the result of her 
suddenly discovering her own position and the 
villanous plans laid against her. 

Never in my life do I remember a more anxious 
hour than that I spent sitting in the dark by the 
parlor-window, whence, myself unseen, I could see 
all that passed without the house; for it was a 
lovely night; the moon high up over the Lough 
and making visible the Antrim hills. I think in 
all moments of great peril one grows quiet ; so did 
I. Ateleven, there was a sound of wheels on the 
beach, and the shadow of a man passed the window. 
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I looked out. It was the most unromantic and com- 
monplace elopement with an heiress ; he was merely 
going to take her away on an outside car. There 
was no one with him but the carman, who was left 
whistling contentedly on the shore. The moment 
had come; with the energy of desperation, I put 
off the shaw] in which I had wrapped myself in 
case I had to follow the child; for follow her I had 
determined to do were it necessary. Quietly, and 
with as ordinary a manner as I could assume, I 
walked into Zillah’s room. She was just stepping 
from the window. She had on her best frock and 


shawl, poor innocent! with her favorite white bon- | 


net, that I had lately trimmed for her, carefully 
tied up in a kerchief. [ touched her shoulder. 
‘* Zillah, where are you going!’’ She started and 
screamed. ‘ Tell me; I must know,” I repeated, 
holding her fast by the arm, while Augustus rather 
roughly pulled her by the other. 

** Cousin, you hurt me!"’ she cried, and instinct- 
ively drew back. ‘Then, for the first time, the 
lieutenant saw me. 

I have often noticed that cunning and deceitful 
people—small villains, not great ones—are always 
cowards. Mr. Augustus drew back as if he had 
been shot. I took no notice of him, but still ap- 
pealed to Zillah. 

** Tell me, my child, the plain truth, as you 
always do; where were you going?”’ 

She stammered out; ‘‘ I was going to—to Bel- 
fast—to be married.”’ 

‘To your cousin !”’ 

She hung her head and murmured, ‘* Yes.’’ 

At this frank confession the bridegroom inter- 
posed. He, perhaps, was the braver for reflecting 
that he had only women to deal with. He leaped 
in at the chamber-window, and angrily asked me 
by what right I interfered. ‘* I will tell you,”’ said 
I, ‘‘ if you have enough gentlemanly feeling to leave 
my apartment, and will speak with me in the open 
air.”’ He retreated, I bolted the window, and, still 
keeping a firm hold on the trembling girl, met him 
outside the front-door. It certainly was the oddest 

lace for such a scene; but I did not wish to let 
1im inside the house. 

** Now, Miss Pryor,”’ said he, imperatively, but 
still politely—a Le Poer could not be otherwise— 
** will you be so kind as to let go that young lady, 
who has put herself under my protection, and in- 
tends honoring me with her hand?” 

‘Ts that true, Zillah? Do you love this man, 
and voluntarily intend to marry him?” 

‘¢ Yes, if you will let me, Miss Pryor. He told 
me you would be so pleased. He promises always 
to be kind to me, and never let me work. Please 
don’t be angry with me, dear Miss Pryor; O do let 
me marry my cousin!” 

*¢ Listen to me a few minutes, Zillah,”’ said I, 
** and you shall choose.’ And then I told her, in 
as few words as I could, what her position was— 
how that it had been concealed from her that she 
was an heiress, and how, by marrying her, her 
cousin Augustus would be master over all her 
wealth. So unworldly was she that I think the 
girl herself hardly understood me; but the lieu- 
tenant was furious. 

‘Tt is all a lie—an infamous cheat!’’ he cried. 
** Don’t believe it, Zillah. Don’t be frightened, 
little fool! I promised to marry you, and, by 
Heaven! marry you I will!” 

** Lieutenant Le Poer,’”’ said I, very quietly, 
‘* that may not be quite so easy as you think. How- 
ever, J do not prevent you, as indeed I have no 
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right; I only ask my dear child Zillah here to 
grant me one favor, as, for the sake of my love for 
her’’—(here Zillah sobbed)—*‘ I doubt not she will ; 
that she should do as every other young woman of 
common-sense and delicacy would do, and wait 
until to-morrow, to ask the consent of one who 
will then probably be here, if he is not already 
arrived—her guardian, Mr. Andrew Sutherland.” 

Lieutenant Augustus burst out with an oath, prob- 
ably mild in the mess-room, but very shocking here 
/to two women’s ears. Zillah crept further from 
| him and nearer to me. 

**T’]] not be cheated so!”’ stormed he. ‘* Come, 
child, you ‘Il trust your cousin? you ‘ll come away 
to-night?’’—and he tried to lift her on the car, 
which had approached—the Irish driver evidently 
much enjoying the scene. 

‘* No, cousin; not to-night,’’ said the girl, re- 
sisting. ‘I’d rather wait and have Miss Pryor 
with me, and proper bridesmaids, and all that— 
that is, if 1 marry you at all, which I won’t unless 
Miss Pryor thinks you will be kind to me. So 
| good-by till to-morrow, cousin.’ He was so en- 
| raged by this time that he tried forcibly to drag her 
on the car. But I wound my arms round my dear 
child’s waist, and shrieked for help. 

** Faith, sir,’’ said the sturdy Irishman, inter- 
fering half in amusement, half in indignation, 
**ye’d betther lave the women alone. I ’d rayther 
not meddle with an abduction.”’ 

So Zillah was set free from the lieutenant’s grasp, 
for, as I said before, a scoundrel is often a great 
coward. I drew the trembling and terrified girl 
into the house—he following with a storm of oaths 
and threatenings. At last I forcibly shut the door 
upon him, and bolted him out. Whether this in- 
dignity was too much for the valorous soldier, or 
whether he felt sure that all chance was over, I 
know not; but when I looked out ten minutes after, 
the coast was clear. I took my erring, wronged, 
yet still more wronged than erring, child into my 
bosom, and thanked Heaven that she was saved. 
The next morning Mr. Sutherland arrived. 

After this night’s events I have little to say, or 
else had rather say but little of what passed during 
the remainder of that summer. We all travelled 
to England together, going round by Yorkshire to 
leave Mr. Le Poer’s daughters at their own home. 
This was Mr. Sutherland’s plan, in order that the 
two girls should be kept in ignorance of the whole 
affair, and especially of their father’s ill-deeds. 








What they suspected I know not: they were merely 
told that it was the desire of Zillah’s guardian to 
take her and her governess home with him. So 


,we parted at Halifax, and I never saw any of 


'the family again. I had no scruples about thus 
| quitting them, as I found out from Mr. Sutherland 
| that I had been engaged solely as governess to his 
ward, and that he had himself paid my salary in 
advance, the whole of which, in some way or 
| other, had been intercepted by Mr. Le Poer. The 
| money of course was gone ; but he had written to 
|me with each remittance, and thus I had lost his 
| letters. That was hard! I also found out, with 
| great joy and comfort, that my Zillah was truly 
| Zillah Le Poer—her father’s legitimate heiress. 
| All I had been Jed to believe was a cruel and 
| wicked lie. ‘The whole history of her father and 
| mother was one of those family tragedies, only too 
frequent, which, the actors in them being dead, are 
best forgotten. I shall not revive the tale. 
In Jate autumn Mr. Sutherland sailed for India. 
Before he quitted England, he made me sole guar- 
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dian in his stead over Zillah Le Poer, assigning for 
her a handsome maintenance. He said he hoped 
we should all live happily together—she, my 
mother, and I—until he came back. He spent a 
short time with us allat his country-seat—a time 
which, looking back upon, seems in its eight days 
like eight separate years. 

I ought to speak of Zillah, the unmoved centre 
of so many convolving fates. She remained still 
and silent as ever—dull, grieved, humiliated. | 
told her gradually and gently the whole truth, and 
explained from how much she had been saved. 
She seemed grateful and penitent: her heart had 
never been touched by love; she was yet a mere 
child. ‘The only evidence of womanly shame she 
gave was in keeping entirely out of her guardian's 
way ; nor did he take much notice of her except in 
reproaching himself to me with being neglectful of | 





his charge; but he had sv thoroughly trusted the | 
girl’s uncle as being her best protector. ‘The only | 
remark he ever made on Ziilah’s personal self was | 
that she had beautiful eyes, adding, with a half 
sigh, ** that he liked dark Oriental eyes.”’ One 
day his mother told me something which explained 
this. Shesaid he had been engaged to a young lady | 
in India, who on the eve of their marriage had 
died. He had never cared much for women’s so-| 
ciety since, and his mother thought would proba- | 
bly never marry. After his departure she told me 
the whole story. My heart bled over every pang | 
that he had suffered ; he was so good and noble a 
man. And when I knew about his indifference to 
all women, I felt the more gratefully what trust he 
showed in me by making me Zilliah’s guardian in 
his absence, and wishing me to write to him; 
regularly of her welfare. The last words he said | 
were to ask me to go and see his mother often ; and | 
then he bade God bless me, and called me ‘* his dear | 
friend.’? He was very kind always! | 

We had a quiet winter, for my health was not | 
good—lI being often delicate in winter-time. My | 
mother and Zillah took care of me, and I was very | 
grateful for their love. I got well at last, as the | 
spring-time began, and went on in my old ways. | 

There are sometimes Jong pauses in one’s life} 
—deep rests or sleeps of years—in which month! 
after month, and season afier season, float on each | 
the same; daring which the soul lies either quiet | 
or iorpid, as may be. Thus, without any trouble, ; 
joy, or change, we lived for several years—my 
mother, Zillah Le Poer, and I. One morning I 
found, with a curious surprise, but without any of | 
the horror which most women are supposed to feel | 
at that fact, that I was thirty years old!) We dis-| 
covered by the same reckoning that Zillah was just | 
nineteen. I remember she put her laughing face | 
beside mine in the glass. ‘There was 2 great dif-| 
ference truly. 1 do not mean the difference in her | 
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up and down the room; for she was of a cheerful, 
gay temper now—just the one to make an old 
heart young again, to flash upon a worn spirit with 
the brightness of its own long-past morning. 
recollect thinking this at the time—I wish I had 
thought so oftener! But it matters little: I only 
chronicle this day, as being the first when Zillah 
unconsciously put herself on a level with me, be- 
coming thenceforward my equal—no longer a mere 
pet and a ehild. 

About this tine—I may as well just state the 
fact to comfort other maidens of thirty years’ 
standing—I received an offer of marriage, the first 
Lever had. He who asked me was a gentleman 
of my own age, an old acquaintance, though never a 
very intimate friend. [I examined myself well, 


; With great humility and regret, for he was an ex- 
icellent man; but] found I could not marry him, It 


was very strange that he should ask me, I thought. 
My mother, proud and pleased—first, because I had 
had the honor of a proposal ; secondly, that it was 


| refused, and she kept her child still—would have 
(it that the circumstance was not strange at all. 


She said many women were handsomer and more 
attractive at thirty than they had ever been in their 
lives. My poor, fond, deluded and deluding 
mother, in whose sight even [I was fair! ‘That 
night I was foolish enough to look long into the 
glass, at iy quiet little face, and my pale, gray- 
blue eyes—not dark, like Zilluh’s—foolish enough 
to count narrowly the white threads that were 
coming one by one into my hair. This trouble—I 
mean the offer of marriage—I did not quite get 
over for many weeks, even months. 

The following year of my life there befell me a 
great pang. Of this—a grief never to be forgotten, 
a loss never to be restored—I cannot even now say 
more than is implied in three words—my mother 
died! After that Zillah and I lived together alone 
for twelve months or more. 

There are some scenes in our life—landscape 
scenes, | mean—that we remember very clearly: 
one strikes me now. <A quiet, soft May-day; the 
hedges just in their first green, the horse-chestnuts 
white with flowers ; the long, silent country-lanes 
swept through by a travelling-carriage, in the 
which two women, equally silent, sat—Zillah Le 
Poer and I. It was the mouth before her coming 
of age, and she was going to meet her guardian, 
who had just returned from India. Mrs. Suther- 


j land had received a letter from Southampton, and 


immediately sent for us into the country to meet 
her son, her * beloved Andrew.’? I merely re- 
peat the word as I remember Zillah’s doing so, and 
laughing at the ugly name. I never thought it 
ugly. When we had really started, however, 
Zillah ceased laughing, and beeaine grave, proba- 
bly at the recollection of that humiliating cireum- 





from me, for I never comparéd that, but in her| stance which first brought her acquainted with her 
from her former self. She had grown up into aj guardian. But, despite of this ill-omened begin- 
wonn, and, as that glass told her, and my own! ning, her youth had blossomed into great perfee- 
eyes told me, a very striking woman too, I was/tion. As she sat there before me, fair in person, 
little of a judge in beauty myself; still, I knew) well-cultured in mind, and pure and virgin in 
well that everybody we met thought her handsome. | heart—for 1 had so kept her out of harm’s way 
Likewise, she had grown up beautiful in mind as) that, though nearly twenty-one, I knew she had 
well as in body. I was very proud of my dear! never been “in love’? with any man—as she sat 
child. I well remember this day, when she was’ thus, I felt proud and glad in her, feeling sure that 
nineteen and | thirty. I remember it, I say, be-} Mr. Sutherland would say I had well fulfilled the 
cause our kind friend in India had remembered it| charge he gave. 

likewise, and sent us each a magnificent shawl ; far} We drove to the lodge-gates. An English 
too magnificent it was for a litle body like me, but | country-house is always fair to see: this was very 
it became Zillah splendidly. She tucked me under| beautiful—I remembered it seven years ago, only 
her arm as if I had been a little girl, and walked me} then it was autumn, and now spring. Zillah re- 
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membered it likewise: she drew back, and I heard 
her whisper uneasily : ‘‘ Now we shall soon see 
Mr. Sutherland.’’ I did not answer her a word. 
We rolled up the avenue under the large chestnut- 
trees. [saw some one standing at the portico ; then 
I think the motion of the carriage must have made 
me dizzy, ivi all grew indistinct, except a firm, 
kind hand holding me as I stepped down, and the 





'? It was 
Mr. Sutherland! He scarcely observed Zillah, till | 
in the hall I introduced her to him. He seemed 
surprised, startled, pleased. Talking of her to me | 
that evening he said he had not thought she would | 
have grown up thus ; and I noticed him Jook at her | 
at times with a pensive kindness. Mrs. Suther- 
land whispered me that the lady he had been, 
engaged to was a half-caste like Zillah, which ac-| 
counted for it. His mother had been right: he, 
had come back as he went out—unmarried. 

When Zillah went to bed she was full of admira- | 
tion for her guardian. He was sv tall, so stately. | 
Then his thick, curling, fair hair—just like a! 
young man's, with scarcely a shadow of gray.| 
She would not believe that he was over forty—ten | 
years older than myself—until by some pertinacity | 
I had impressed this fact upon her. And then she; 
said it did not signify, as she liked such ‘* dear old 
souls’’ as him and me much better than any young 
people. Her fervor of admiration made me smile ; | 
but after this night I observed that the expression | 
of it gradually ceased. ‘Though I was not so de-; 
monstrative as Zillah, it will not be supposed but| 
that I was truly glad to see my old friend, Mr. | 
Sutherland. He was very kind, talked to me long| 
of past things, and, as he cast a glance on my black | 
dress, I saw his lips quiver: he took my hand and) 
pe it like a brother. God bless him for that ! | 

ut one thing struck me—a thing I had not caleu-| 
lated on—the alteration seven years had made in| 
us both. When he took me down to dinner, I 
accidentally caught sight of our two figures in the | 
large pier-glass. Age tells so differently on man | 
and woman : I remembered the time when he was, 
a grown man and La mere girl; he now looked a} 
stately gentleman in the prime of life, and 1 a mid-| 
dle-aged, old-maidish woman. Perhaps something | 
more than years had done this; yet it was quite! 
natural, only I had never thought of it before. So, 
when that first meeting was over, with the excite-| 
ment, pleasurable or otherwise, that it brought as a 
matter of course to us all-—wheu we had severally | 
bade each other good-night, and Mr. Sutherland, 
had said smiling that he was glad it was only | 
good-night, not good-by—when the whole house | 
was quiet and asleep, I, to use the Psalmist’s} 
solemn words: ‘‘ At night on my bed I communed 
with my own heart in my chamber, and was slill.”’ | 

** Cassia, I want to speak to you particularly,” 


words, ** Take care, my dear Cassia !”’ 
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until I recollected what opportunities they had of 
intercourse, and what strong friendships are some- 
times formed even in a single week or fortnight 
when people are shut up together, in a rather 
lonely country-house. This was the state of things 
among us all on the morning when Mr. Suther- 
land called me into his study. Zillah wanted to go 
likewise. ‘* Not to-day,’’ he answered her, very 
gently and smilingly. ‘‘I have business to talk 
over with Miss Pryor.”” (I knew he said ‘* Miss 
Pryor’’ out of respect, yet it hurt me—I had been 
‘** Cassia” with him so many years. Perhaps he 
thought I was outgrowing my baby-name now.) 
The business he wished to speak of was about 


| Zillah’s coming of age next week, and what was 


to be done on the occasion. ‘* Should he, ought 
he, to give a ball, a dinner, anything of that sort? 
Would Zillah like it?’’ 

This was a great concession, for in old times he 
always disliked society. I answered tnat I did not 
think such display necessary, but I would try to 
find out Zillah’s mind. I did so. It was an inno- 
cent, gitlish mind, keenly alive to pleasure, and 
new to everything. ‘The consequences were natu- 
ral—the ball must be. A little she hesitated when 
1 hinted at her guardian’s peculiarities, and offered 
cheerfully to renounce her delight. Buthe, his eyes 
beaming with a deeper delight still, would not con- 


sent. So the thing was settled. It was a very bril- 


liant affair, for Mr. Sutherland spared no expense. 
He seemed to take a restless eagerness in providing 
for his young favorite everything she could desire. 
Nay, in answer to her wayward entreaties, he even 
consented to open the ball with her, though say- 
ing, ‘* he was sure he should make an old idiot of 
himself.’’ That was not likely! 1 watched them 
walk down the room together, and heard many 
people say with a smile, what a handsome pair they 
were, notwithstanding the considerable difference 
of age. It was a very quiet evening to me. Be- 
ing strange to almost every one there, I sat near 
old Mrs. Sutherland in a corner. Mr. Sutherland 
asked me to dance once, but I did not fee] strong, 
and indeed for the last few years I had almost 
given up dancing. He laughed, and said merrily : 
** It was not fair for him to be beginning life just 
when I ended it.”"—A true word spoken in jest. 
But I only smiled. 

The ball produced results not unlikely, when it 
was meant for the introduction into society of a 
young woman, handsome, attractive, and an heiress. 
A week or two after Zillah’s birthday Mr. Suth- 
erland called me once more into his study. 1] 
noticed he looked rather paler and less composed 
than usual. He forgot even to ask me to sit down, 
and we stood together by the fireplace, which I 
remember was filled with a great vase of lilacs that 
Zillah had insisted on placing there. It filled the 





said Mr. Sutherland to me one morning as afier| room with a strong, rich scent, which now I never 
breakfast he was about to go into his study. Zillah| perceive without its calling back to mind that room 
placed herself in the doorway, with the pretty ob-| and that day. He said: ‘* I have had a letter to- 
stinacy, half-womanish, half-girlish, that she some-| day, on which I wish to consult with you before 
times used with her guardian—much to my sur-; showing it to Miss Le Poer.’’ I was rather star- 
prise. Zillah was on excellent terms with him,|tled by the formal word, since he usually said 
considering their brief acquaintance of three weeks. | ‘* Zillah,”’ as was natural. “It is a letter—scarcely 
In that time she had treated him as I in my whole} surprising—in fact to be expected after what I 
lifetime had never ventured to do—wilfully, jest-| noticed at the dinner-party yesterday ; in fact 
ingly, even crossly, yet he seemed to like it. ‘hey; But you had better read it yourself.’’ He took the 
were very social and merry, for his disposition had letter from his desk, and gave it to me. It was an 
apparently grown more cheerful as he advanced) earnest and apparently sincere application for the 
in life. ‘Their relation was scarcely like guardian| hand of his ward. The suitor was of good family 
and ward, but that of perfect equality—pleasant| and moderate prospects. I had noticed he was very 
and confidential, which somewhat surprised me,| attentive to Zillah at the ball, and on some occa- 
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sions since ; still I was a good deal surprised, more 
so even than Mr. Sutherland, who had evidently 
watched her closer than I. I gave him back the 
letter in silence, and avoided looking at his face. 

‘* Well, Cassia,”’ he said, after a pause, and with 
an appearance of gayety, ‘‘ what is to be done? 
You women are the best counsellors in these mat- 
ters.”? I smiled, but both he and I very soon became 
grave once more. “It is a thing to be expected,” 
continued he in a voice rather formal and hard. 
‘* With Zillah’s personal attractions and large for- 
tune she was sure to receive many offers. Still it 
is early to begin these affairs.”’ I reminded him 
that she was twenty-one. ‘True, true. She 
might, under other circumstances, have been mar- 
ried long before this. Do you think that she’’ 
I suppose he was going to ask me whether she was 
likely to accept Mr. French, or whether she had 
hitherto formed any attachment. But probably 
delicacy withheld him, for he suddenly stopped and 
omitted the question. Soon he went on in the same 
steady tone: ‘‘I think Zillah ought to be made 
acquainted with this circumstance. Mr. French 
states that this letter to me is the first confession of 
his feelings. That was honorable on his part. 
He is a gentleman of good standing, though far her 
inferior in fortune. People might say that he 
wanted her property to patch up the decayed estate 
at Weston-brook.’’ This was spoken bitterly, very 
bitterly for a man of such kind nature as Andrew 
Sutherland. He seemed conscious of it, and added: 
**] may wrong him, and if so, I regret it. But do 
you not think, Cassia, that of all things it must be 
most despicable, most mean, most galling to a man 
of any pride or honest feeling, the thought of the 
world’s saying that he married his wife for money, 
as a prop to his falling fortunes, or a shield to his 
crumbling honor? I would die a thousand deaths 
first.”” 

In the passion of the moment the red color rushed 
violently to his cheek, and then he became more 
pallid than ever. I beheld him; my eyes were 
opened now. I held fast by the marble chimney- 
piece, so that I could stand quite upright, firm, 
and quiet. He walked hurriedly to the window, 
and flung it open, saying the scent of the lilacs was 
too strong. When he came back, we were both 
ready to talk again. I believe I spoke first—to save 
him the pain of doing so. ‘I have no idea,’”’ said 
I, and I said truly, ‘* what answer Zillah will give 
to this letter. Hitherto I have known all her feel- 
ings, and ain confident that while she stayed with 
me her heart was untouched.”? Here I waited for 
him to speak, but he did not. I went on: ‘ Mr. 
French is very agreeable, and she seems to like 
him; but a girl’s heart, if of any value at all, is 
rarely won in three meetings. I think, however, 
that Zillah ought to be made acquainted with this 
letter. Will you tell her, or shall I?” 

**Go you and do it—a woman can best deal with 
a woman in these eases. And,’ he added, rising 
slowly and looking down upon me from his majestic 
height with that grave and self-possessed smile 
which was likewise as sweet as any woman’s, 
‘tell Zillah from me, that though I wish her to 
marry in her own rank and with near equality of 
fortune, to save her from all those dangers of mer- 
cenary offers to which an heiress is so cruelly ex- 
posed ; still, both now and at all times, I leave her 
to the dictates of her own affections, and her hap- 

iness will ever be my chief consideration in life.’’ 
He spoke with formal serenity until the latter 
words, when his voice sank a little. Then he led 
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me tothe door, and I went out. Zillah lay ona 
sofa reading a love-story. Her crisped black hair 
was tossed about the crimson cushions, and her 
whole figure was that of rich Eastern luxuriance. 
She had always rather a fantastic way of dress, and 
now she looked almost like a princess out of the 
Arabian Nights. Even though her skin was that 
of a half-caste, and her little hands were not white, 
but brown, there was no denying that she was a 
very beautiful woman. I felt it—saw it—knew it! 
After a minute’s pause I went to her side; she 
jumped up-md kissed me, as she was rather fond 
of doing. Her kisses were very strange to me just 
then. I came as quickly as possible to my errand, 
and gave her the letter to read. As she glanced 
through it her cheeks flushed, and her lip began 
to curl. She threw the letter on my lap, and said 
abruptly: ‘* Well, and what of that?’’ I began a 
few necessary explanations. Zillah stopped me. 

‘‘Oh, I heard something of the sort from Mr. 
French last night. I did not believe him, nor do I 
now. He is only making a jest of me.” 

I answered that this was impossible. In my 
own mind I was surprised at Zillah’s having known 
the matter before, and having kept it so quietly. 
Mr. French's statement about his honorable reti- 
cence towards the lady of his devotions must have 
been untrue. Still this was not so remarkable as 
Zillah’s own secrecy on the subject. ‘* Why did 
you not tell me, my dear?’’ said I: «you know 
your happiness is of the first importance to me as 
well «s to your guardian.’’ And, rather hesitating, 
I repeated word by word, as near as 1 could, Mr. 
Sutherland s message. Zillah half-hid her face 
within the cushions, and then drew it out burning 
red. 

‘‘He thinks I am going to accept the creature 
then? He would have me marry a conceited, 
chattering, mean-looking, foolish boy !’’ (Now Mr. 
French was certainly twenty-five.) ‘‘ One, too, 
that only wants me for my fortune, and nothing 
else. It is very wrong and cruel and unkind of 
him, and you may go and tell him so.”’ 

*¢ Tell who?” said I, bewildered by this outburst 
of indignation, and great confusion of personal pro- 
nouns. 

‘¢ Mr. Sutherland, of course! Who else would 
I tell? Whose opinion else do I care for? Go 
and say to him No,”’ she added abruptly ; ‘* no, 
you need n’t trouble him with anything about such 
a foolish girl as I. Just say I shall not marry Mr. 
French, and will he be so kind as to give him his 
answer, and bid him let me alone?’ Here, quite 
exhausted with her wrath, Zillah sank back and 
took to her book, turning her head from me. But - 
I saw that she did not read one line, that her mo- 
tionless eyes were fixed and full of a strange deep 
expression. I began to cease wondering what the 
future would bring. Very soon afterwards I went 
back to Mr. Sutherland, and told him all that had 
passed ; just the plain facts without any comments - 
of my own. He apparently required none. I 
found him sitting composedly with some papers . 
before him—he had for the last few days been im- - 
mersed im business which seemed rather to trouble : 
him; he started a little as I entered, but immedi- - 
ately came forward and listened with a quiet aspect . 
to the message I had to bring. I could not tell 
whether it made him happy or the contrary ; hig . 
countenance could be at times so totally impassive 
that no friend, dearest or nearest, could ever find, 
out from it anything he did not wish to betray. 

‘* The matter is settled then,’’ said he gravely ; . 
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‘*T will write to Mr. French to-day, and perhaps 
it would be as well if we never allude to what has 

assed. JI, at least, shall not do it; tell Zillah so. 
Bat, in the future, say that I entreat she keeps no 
secrets back from you. Remember this, my dear 
Cassia; watch over her as you love her—and you 
do love her?” continued he, grasping my hand. I 
answered that I did, and, God knows, even then I 
told no lie. She was a very dear child to me 
always! Mr. Sutherland seemed quite satisfied 
and at rest. He bade me a cheerful good-by, 
which I knew meant that I should go away, so 
accordingly I wert. Passing the drawing-room 
door | saw Zillah lying in her old position on the 
sofa; so ] would not disturb her, but went and 
walked for an hour under a clump of fir-trees in the 
garden. ‘liey made a shadow dark and grave and 
still; it was pleasanter than being on the lawn. 
among the flowers, the sunshine, and the bees. I 
did not come in until dinner-time. There were 
only ourselves, just a family party—Mr. Sutherland 
did not join us until we reached the dining-room 
door. 1 noticed that Zillah’s color changed as he 
approached, and that all dinner-time she hardly 
spoke to him; but he behaved to her as usual. He 
was rather thoughtful, for, as he told me privately, 
he had some trifling business-anxieties burdening 
him just then; otherwise he seemed the same. 
Nevertheless, whether it was his fault or Zillah’s, 
in a few days the fact grew apparent to me that 
they were not quite such good friends as heretofore. 
A restraint, a discomfort, a shadow scarcely tangi- 
ble, yet still there, was felt between them. Such 
a cloud often rises—a mist that comes just before 
the day-dawn; or, as happens sometimes, before 
the night. 

For many days—how many I do not recollect, 
since about this time all in the house and in the 
world without seemed to go on so strangely—for 
many days afterwards nothing happened of any 
consequence, except that one Sunday afternoon I 
made a faint struggle of politeness in some remark 
about ‘* going home’’ and ** encroaching on their 
hospitality,’ which was met with such evident pain 
and alarm by all parties, that I was silent; so we 
stayed yet longer. One morning—it was high 
summer now—we were sitting at breakfast; we 
three only, as Mrs. Sutherland never rose early. 
I was making tea, Zillah near me, and Mr. Suther- 
land at the foot of the table. He looked anxious, 
and did not talk much, though I remember he rose 
up once to throw a handful of crumbs to a half-tame 
thrush who had built on the lawn—he was always 
so kind to every living thing. ‘There, my fine 
bird, take some home to your wife and weans !”’ 
said he pleasantly ; but at the words became grave, 
even sad, once more. He had his letters beside 
him, and opened them successively until he came 


to one—-a momentous one, I know; for though he | 


never moved, but read quietly on, every ray of 
-color went out of his face. He dropped his head 
upon his hand, and sat so long in that attitude that 
we were both frightened. 

‘*Is anything the matter!’’ I said gently, for 
Zillah was dumb. ‘ 

** Did you speak?’’ he answered with a bewil- 
dered stare. ‘* Forgive me; I—I have had bad 
news’’—and he tried to resume the duties of the 
meal; but it was impossible; he was evidently 
- crushed, as even the strongest and bravest men will 
be, for the moment, under some great and unex- 
pected shock. We said to him—I repeat we, 
‘because, though Zillah spoke not, her look was 
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enough, had he seen it—we said to him those few 
soothing things that women can, and ought to say, 
in such a time. ‘ Ay,” he answered, quite un- 
manned—* ay, you are very kind. I think—if I 
could speak to some one—Cassia, will you come ?”’ 
He rose slowly, and held out his hand to me. To 
me! That proof of his confidence, his tenderness, 
his friendship, I have always remembered, and 
thought, with thankful heart, that, though not 
made to give him happiness, I have sometimes 
done him a little good when he was in trouble. 

We walked together from the room. 1 heard a 
low sob betiad us, but had no power to stay; 
besides, a momentary pang mattered little; the 
sobs would be hushed erelong.—Standing behind 
the chair where he sat I heard the story of Mr. 
Sutherland's = misfortunes—misfortunes — neither 
strange nor rare in the mercantile world. In one 
brief word, he was ruined ; that is, so far as a man 
ean be considered ruined who has enough lett to pay 
all his creditors, and start in the world afresh as a 
penniless honest man. He told me this—an every- 
day story ; nay, it had been my own father’s—told 
it me with great composure, and I listened with the 
same. I was acquainted with all these kind of 
business matters of old. It was very strange, but 
I felt no grief, no pity for his losses; I only felt, 
on my own account, a burning, avaricious thirst for 
gold; a frantic envy—a mad Jonging to have for a 
single day, a single hour, wealth in millions, 

** Yes, it must be so,’’ said he, when, after 
talking to me a little more, I saw the hard museles 
of his face relax, and he grew patient, ready to 
bear his troubles like a man—like Andrew Suth- 
erland. ‘ Yes, | must give up this house, and all 
my pleasant life here; but I can do it, since J 
shall be alone.’ And then he added in a low 
tone: ‘IT am glad, Cassia, very glad of two 
things: my mother’s safe settlement, and the 
winding-up last month of all my affairs with—Miss 
Le Poer.”’ 

‘* When,” said I, after a pause, ** when do you 
intend to tell Zillah'what has happened?’’ J felt 
feverishly anxious that she should know all, and 
that I should learn how she would act. 

Tell Zillah? Ay,’ he repeated, ‘ tell her at 
once—tell her at once.”? And then he sunk back 
into his chair, muttering something about * its sig- 
nifying littl now.”’ 

T left him, and, with my heart nerved as it were 
to anything, went back to the room where Zillah 
was. Her eyes met me with a bitter, fierce, 
jealous look—jealous of me, the foolish child!— 
| until | told her what had happened to our friend. 
| Then she wept, but only for a moment, until a 
| light broke upon her. ** What does it signify ?”’ 
jeried she, echoing, curiously enough, his own 
words. ‘ ] am of age—I can do just what I like; 
so I will give my guardian all my money. Go 
back and tell him so!" T hesitated. ‘TI tell you 
{I will; all I have in the world is not too good for 
‘him. Everything belonging to me is his, and’’— 
| Ilere she stopped, and catching my fixed look, be- 
| came covered with confusion. Still the generous 
| heart did not waver. ** And when he has my fortune, 
you and I will go and live together, and be govern- 
esses.”’ | felt the girl was in earnest, nor wished to 
deceive me ; and though I let her deceive herself a 
little longer, it was with joy—ay, with joy—that 
in the heart I clasped to mine was such unselfish- 
ness, such true nobility, not unworthy even of what 
it was about to win. I went once more through 
the hall—the long, cool, silent hall, which I trod 




















THE HALF-CASTE. 


so dizzily, daring not to pause—unto Mr. Suther- 
land’s presence. ‘* Well!” he said, Jooking up. 

I told—in what words I cannot remember now ; 
but solemnly, faithfully, as if I were answering my 
account before Heaven—the truth, and the whole 
truth. He listened, pressing his hands on his 
eyes, and then gave vent to one heavy sigh like a 
woman's sob. At Jast he rose and walked feebly 
to the door. There he paused, as though to 
account for his going. ‘* I ought to thank her, 
you know. It must not be—not by any means ; 
still I ought to go and thank her—the—dear— 
child!" His voice ceased, broken by emotion. 
Once more he held out his hand; I grasped it, and 
said: ‘*Go!’? At the parlor-door he stopped, 
apparently for me to precede him in entering there; 
but, as if accidentally, I passed on and Jet him 
enter alone. Whether he knew it or not, I knew 
clear as light what would happen then and there. 
The door shut—they two being within, and I 
withéut. In an hour I came back towards the 
house. I had been wandering somewhere I think 
under the fir-wood. It was broad noon, but I felt 
very cold; it was always cold under those trees. 
I had no way to pass but near the parlor-window ; 
and some insane attraction made me look up as I 
went by. They were standing—they two—close 
together, as lovers stand. His arm folded her 
close; his face, all radiant, yet trembling with 
tenderness, was pressed upon hers—O my God! 





I am half-inclined to blot out the last sentence, 
as it seems so foolish to dilate on the love-makings | 
of people now twelve years married; and besides, | 
growing older, one feels the more how rarely and | 
how solemnly the Holy Name ought to be mingled | 
with any mere burst of human emotion. But I} 
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think the all-merciful One would pardon it then. Of 
course no reader will marvel at my showing emo- 
tion over the union of these my two dearest objects 
on earth. 

From that union I can now truly say I have 
derived the greatest comforts of my life. They 
were married quickly, as I urged, Mr. Sutherland 
settling his wife’s whole property upon herself, 
This was the only balm his manly pride could 
know ; and no greater proof could he give of his 
passionate love for her, than that he humbled himself 
tomarry an heiress. Asto what the world thought, 
no one could ever suspect the shadow of mercenary 
feeling in Andrew Sutherland. All was as it 
should be—and so best. 

After Zillah’s marriage, I took a situation abroad. 
Mr. Sutherland was very angry when he knew ; 
but I told them I longed for the soft Italian air, and 
could not live an idle life on any account. So they 
let me go, knowing, as he smiling said, ‘* that 
Cassia could be obstinate when she had a mind— 
that her will, like her heart, was as firm as a 
rock.’” Ah me! 

When I came back, it was to a calm, contented, 
and cheerful middle-age; to the home of a dear 
brother and sister; to the love of a new genera- 
tion ; to a life filled with peace of heart and thank- 
fulness towards God ; to— 

Hey-day! writing is this moment become quite 
impossible ; fur there peeps a face in at my bed- 
room-door, and while | live, not for worlds shall 
my young folk know that Aunt Cassia is an au- 
thoress. Therefore, good-by, pen !—And now come 
in, my namesake, my darling, my fair-haired Cuas- 
sia, with her mother’s smile, and her father’s eyes 
and brow—I may kiss both now. Ah, God in 
heaven bless thee, my dear, dear child ! 





Tue Jews 1x Cutva.—In our issue of the 28th of 
January, says the Hongkong Register, we gave a 
very interesting account, borrowed from the Worth 
China Herald, of an excursion made by two Chinese 
Christians who had been trained by the London Mis- 
sionary Society, in search of a colony of Jews who 
were supposed to exist at K’hae-fung-foo (lat. 34 
55’ N., long. 1° 50° W. of Pekin.) As was antici- 
pated, the people they went in search of were discov- 
ered, but in the most abject and wretched condition, 
having for their bed the bare ground, with only rags 
to cover them, and with means barely sufficient to 
support nature. It would appear that their existence 
was known to the Jesuit missionaries some century 
and a halfago ; but, up to the present time, nothing 


had been done towards gaining a knowledge of their | 


history. And what a history would not this prove 
if it could be traced back to the date at which they 
separated from the rest of their people! In poverty 
and abject wretchedness they now exist, living apart 
from the Mahomedans and the idolaters by whom 
they are surrounded. On the first visit little else 
was accomplished than the procuring a few Hebrew 
manuscripts, containing portions of the Old 'Testa- 
ment Scriptures. From private letters which have 
been received from Shanghai, a second visit, we 
learn, had been paid to this interesting colony, and 
six copies of the Pentateuch, in the original Hebrew, 
have been obtained. Two of the Jews themselves 
have also arrived at Shanghai. The copies of the 
Pentateuch ere long will be forwarded to Europe, and 
will prove of intense interest to the learned in the 
Hebrew language. The knowledge of this language 
has entirely passed away from this community, not 
one mewher of it being able to speak or read it. ‘The 
last person who could do so, they state, was their 





priest, who died some fifty years ago. 


TreLescores.—A new and most important invention 
in telescopes, possessing such extraordinary powers 
that some, three and a half inches, with an extra 
eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter’s moons, 
Saturn’s ring, and the double stars; with the same 
telescope, weighing only three ounces, can be seen & 
person’s countenance three and a half miles distant, 
and an object from sixteen to twenty miles. They 
supersede every other kind for the waistcoat pocket, 
and are of larger and all sizes, with increasing 
powers accordingly.— The Globe. 





Post-orrice Lixao.—We observe that the Post- 
office notices adopt the word prepaid, which is both 
an adulterous compound, half Latin half English, and 
sheer surplusage. When the word ‘ paid’’ is written 
on a letter, what more is to be expressed? Pust-paid 
on a letter would be more to the purpose than pre- 
paid ; but paid is enough for plain English. When 
you pay money down for an article, you don’t pre- 
pay, you pay, and that is enough. Is not the word 
disagreeable enough without any addition to it ?—Ez- 
aminer. 





A corRESPONDENT of the London Builder suggests 
the substitution of glass for the, stone facings of 
buildings ; not translucent or crystal glass, but glass 
ground, of the requisite thickness and strength. 
Such a material, he adds, would not absorb the dust 
and smoke constantly floating in the air ; but every 
shower would wash them off, and buildings would 
look as fresh and new as ever. And as glass, from 


recent improvements, can be moulded to any shape, 
almost as perfectly as if cut, the most exquisite Gothie 
and other ornaments could be produced. 
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From the Spectator, 8 Nov. 


Tue Kossuth demonstrations in England con- 
tinue with unabated success, though the official 
programmes have, in some cases, been modified 
according to circumstances. The mayors of Bir- 
mingham and Manchester have had the good sense 
to see that, in their official capacity, they are not 
warranted to take upon them to express the national 
feeling towards the late governor of Hungary. M. 
Kossuth has in consequence been obliged to aban- 





KOSSUTH AND THE CORPORATIONS. 


KOSSUTH AND THE CORPORATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Spectator : 


Sir,—It was amusing to your readers to hear the 
Marquis of Granby describing your paper to the 
Leicestershire agriculturists as ‘‘a violent free- 
trade organ ;”’ and I should only excite a smile if 
I were to make an exaggerative effort to redress 
the balance by charging you with absolutist tory- 
ism. But I am sure I shall be giving utterance to 


don his resolution to receive honors and banquets | a feeling entertained by very many of your readers, 
only from the constituted authorities, and to accept | when I say that the manner in which you deal with 
of the non-official invitations of the democrats of | the subject of Kossuth’s reception in this country 
Birmingham and the Anti-Corn-law leaguers of | has excited my unfeigned surprise. I allude par- 
Manchester. ‘These provincial displays are to come. | ticularly to the two leading articles in your number 
The manifestation of the current week was that of 





the address presented to the Magyar by the work- 
ing classes of the metropolis. It is obvious from 
these demonstrations that a very warm sympathy 
with Kossuth pervades the middle and lower classes 
of England. The upper classes have stood aloof 


from the movement; and of this an uneasy sense | 


of last Saturday. Will you allow me to comment 
briefly on some of their positions ? 

I would first remark that the current dogmas, 
about intervention and non-intervention, though con- 
venient as limited expressions of partial truth and 
as significant indices of policy, are quite worthless 
as guides. The declamation that puffs them out 


may be perhaps traced in Kossuth’s answer to the| only reveals their hollowness. It is absurd to 


address of the French proserits, denying that any 
attempts have been made to detach him from the 
cause of democracy, or could succeed with him if 
made. The popular sympathy of which we speak 
is natural. ‘The struggle in Hungary was better 
suited to awaken it than any recent effort of any 
of the nations of Europe, except perhaps Italy. It 
Was more spontaneous and purely national—at least, 
appeared so at this distance. Then Louis Kos- 
suth is an interesting personage. By his own un- 
aided efforts, he raised himself, from a humble 
station, to be the dictator of Hungary ; he mustered 
armies, and wielded the destinies of his country. 
That personal ambition was one of his motives, it 
is unnecessary to deny ; for that is perhaps an es- 
sential ingredient in very active politicians. The 
personal disparagements which preceded his ap- 
pearance among us rather helped. to recommend 
him to John Bull, always ready to take the part of 
a man assailed at disadvantage. In addition to all 
these favorable circumstances, the time of his ar- 
rival has contributed not a little to his success. 
The closing of the Great Exhibition had left the 
English public at a loss for some means of excite- 
ment. Lord John Russell kept silence, and would 
not supply the want: the financial and parliamen- 
tary reformers were willing enough, but could not; 
the Exeter Hall and the Royal Academy seasons 
had passed. ‘The arrival of a genuine foreign lion 
at such a moment was a godsend ; and when it was 
found that, instead of articulate roaring, this lion 
was capable of expressing itself eloquently in good 
idiomatic English, public delight knew no bounds. 
There has been, as a matter of course, the usual 
interference of plotters and planners totuin the ex- 
hibition of the new lion to their own account, and 
of. busy-bodies aiming at notoriety by attaching 
themselves to his train; but not to a greater extent 
than is usual and tolerable on such occasions. 
Kossuth has had the dark hour of exile lightened 
by an honest expression of popular sympathy. In 
about a week he will leave us, and some new ob- 
ject will engage the public attention. For if he 
flatters himself that any real progress has been 
made in enlisting this country in a crusade to es- 
tablish the independence of Hungary or replace 
himself at the head of that nation, he is mistaken. 
The new version of the doctrine of peace and non- 
intervention has not yet made sufficient progress 
among us. 








erect into principles such categorical imperatives as 
‘* never interfere at all in the affairs of other na- 
tions,” or ‘never interfere, except to prevent 
others from interfering.’”” They are mere rules, 
which require a further science of exceptions. I 
admit that rigid positive rules are what the intel- 
lectual taste of this mechanical age demands. But 
whatever may be the taste of the age, morality, 
whether social or political, rests on principles, to 
which rules must be subordinate. And we do 
practically find that mere mechanical framework is 
from time to time broken asunder by the dynamical 
impulse of living moral forces. Perhaps nothing 
can exhibit more clearly the insufficient character 
of those rules than the old but ever useful analogy 
between public and individual action. Who are 
more alive than Englishmen to the folly of med- 
dling without a proper occasion in the affairs of other 
families? Yet, is there any rational being whose 
antipathy to meddlesome incapacity carries him so 
far as to induce him to deny that a man of influence 
ought ever to interfere in his neighbor’s business ? 
Surely the true doctrine is, that, alike in public 
and private affairs, the possession of power involves 
a responsibility for its beneficial application, and 
that the question, whether power can be applied 
beneficially or not, depends on the elements of the 
particular case, and must be determined by the ex- 
ercise of our best discretion. It is a symptom of 
positive imbecility to be driven to an opposite ex- 
treme by the ill success of a Paul Pry or a Palm- 
erston. 

I am well aware that the whole mental tendency 
of our time, seen alike in theology and polities, is 
to grasp at some strict rule, miscalled a principle, 
which may dispense with the necessity of actively 
exercising and depending upon the faculties by 
which we form a judgment. Moral indolence and 
timidity find great fault with so indecisive a maxim 
as that which affirms that intervention is right then 
and only then when good results may reasonably 
be expected from it. But if nature bids us act 
by the sense she gives us, it is useless to attempt 
to go by mechanism. Is it not time, then, to aban- 
don the antagonistic affirmance of intervention and 
non-intervention respectively ? 

But you maintain that our English municipali- 
ties have constructed a judgment out of insufficient 
materials. Now it may or may not be true that a 
municipal functionary necessarily eats more, and is 








KOSSUTH AND THE CORPORATIONS. 


by consequence more ignorant than other people. 
My own respect for our reformed local institutions 
leads me to hope that it is not true. But it is 
clear, not only that aldermen and common coun- 
cilmen are officially the representatives of their 
fellow-citizens, but that, in the present case, they 
are giving a fair expression to the feelings of their 
constituents. Therefore a sneer at municipalities 
resolves itself into a contemptuous estimate of peo- 
ple in general, which is no doubt an attractive and 
a tenable position, though hardly of much use, at 
least in a newspaper. But on this occasion the 
champion of people in general has an easy task. 
The great mass of those who take an interest in 
politics in this country, however ignorant they may 
be, read the Times at least, generally some other 
journal as well. Now I have no hesitation in pro- 
fessing my belief, that nothing more is needed than 
a regular perusal of the Times, to justify an Eng- 
lishman in entertaining the highest respect for 
Kossuth and the most cordial sympathy with his 
cause. ‘The great historical facts of Kossuth’s ca- 
reer cannot be disguised ; und the mere contempla- 
tion of these, and of the utter failure of an avowed 
adversary’s most zealous attempts to blacken his 
character, is sufficient, not to excuse, but to demand 
the expression of hearty English feeling. It is un- 
necessary to prove that Austria may be offended : 
no one has any doubt of that. 

You point out, very justly, that sympathy may 
involve sacrifice. I can hardly suppose any mayor 
or alderman so absorbed by the gratification of his 
palate as to forget that. But your paper is one of 
the last in which I should expect to find a warn- 
ing against indulgence in a noble action, because 
of the contingent pecuniary loss. Why, what 
would the history of England be without the trail 
of glory which triumphant ventures in the cause 
of freedom and virtue have left behind them? Are 
we the admiring countrymen of Cromwell and of 
William the Third, of Chatham and of Pitt, and 
are we to answer a call to succor the oppressed by 
a significant action upon the breeches-pocket? We 
hear enough of the national debt and of the cost of 
war; but is there an Englishman who dares to 
avow, that he would rather have this richest coun- 
try in the world still richer, than be the inheritor 
of the admiration of Europe? This is not decla- 
mation: let any man quietly ask himself the ques- 
tion. I refrain from inquiring whether, with our 
debt, we are not the wealthier for the sacrifices we 
have made. But whether that be the case or not, 
I say, for my own part, God forbid that the hered- 
itary mission of England as the friend of the op- 
pressed should be transfetred to its more energetic 
offspring in the New World. 

The argumeat you draw from the obligation of 
municipal bodies to ‘* stick to their last’’ is a very 
respectable one; but I cannot help thinking it 
smacks of the prudery of constitutionalism. If a 
national sympathy is to be expressed, Parliament, 
no doubt, would be the best organ; but, failing 
that, can you suggest a better channel than the 
corporations? ‘They seem to me to answer the 
purpose as well as any other organization. 

lam afraid I have not observed the brevity I 

romised: but I will sum up the purpose of my 
me by submitting, that the opponents of Kossuth 
and the English corporations ought to devote them- 
selves to proving one of two things,—either that 
the Hungarians do not deserve our help, or that we 
should do more harm than good by giving it. 
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[Our correspondent “‘ D.”’ will see by our paper 
on the non-intervention principle, that he is mistaken 
in supposing that there is any difference between 
us on that point ; his opponents are the members 
of the Peace Society, and the ultra-economists. 
We believe in other motives than those which are 
the inspiration of trade, and that these other mo- 
tives not only are but ought to be embodied in na- 
tional policies. Our ‘* contemptuous estimate’’ of 
municipalities, and ‘‘ therefore of people in general,”’ 
amounts simply to this—that the municipalities are 
not organs constituted for the expression of public 
opinion on questions of foreign policy ; and that 
such questions are not ripe for popular decision til] 
more precise information has been laid befure the 
people than is furnished by the foreign correspond- 
ence of our daily papers, eked out by two or three 

arty pamphlets and one-sided novels and narratives. 
if our correspondent does not recognize the impor- 
tance of more accurate information and more careful 
weighing of evidence, before pronouncing an opin- 
ion which, when collectively pronounced, may be 
the preliminary step to an European war, he must 
either underrate the awful responsibility which will 
rest upon the heads of those who provoke such a 
war, or he must have been singularly fortunate in 
his acquaintance with the members of English cor- 
porations. Nor have we ever urged ‘* pecuniary 
loss’’ as a warning ‘* against indulgence in a noble 
action.”> What we have done was to remind those 
who were clamoring for intervention to put down 
intervention, that such intervention means war, and 
that war means taxes; and that consequently the 
**noble action” was costly—a warning surely not 
superfluous, when the same persons who cry out 
for this sort of intervention are just those who are 
loudest in denouncing war and the preparation for 
war, and the most reckless in insisting on a reduc- 
tion of our military and naval establishments and a 
decrease in the chancellor of the exchequer’s annual 
‘*Jittle account.”? We have in fact done nothing 
more than point out that people could not have 
their whistle without paying for it. Whether the 
whistle be worth the paying for, we leave those to 
decide who will have to pay. It is humbug, not 
patriotism—claptrap, not national spirit—that is 
our aversion. And we heartily join in our corre- 
spondent’s prayer, that ‘* England’s hereditary mis- 
sion as the friend of the oppressed may not be 
transferred”’ to any other people; though we think 
** our energetic offspring in the New World”’ will 
have a good deal to do in that line at home before 
they can go abroad on any such mission with clean 
hands. Probably the same remark will be applied 
to ourselves. Nor will it lose weight when it is 
remembered who said, ‘‘ Hypocrite! first cast the 
beam out of thine own eye, and then thou wilt see 
clearly to take the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

We may finally remark, that in no sense are we 
‘ opponents” of either Kossuth or the English cor- 
porations, but hearty well-wishers of both. We 
deeply regret that the former was crushed by over- 
whelming odds; and, should it be too much to 
expect that he will live to see his country well 
governed, in possession of free institutions, we can- 
not doubt that his name will live, and be the watch- 
word of Hungarian independence. For the Eng- 
lish corporations, we can only wish their functions 
extended, as local self-government will become 
more than ever the safeguard of liberty as the de- 
mocracy grows in power ; and to this end, nothing 
can be more conducive than that the functions they 
at present possess should be honestly and wisely 
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discharged, that sobriety and thoughtfulness should 
temper their ardor and energy, and, above all, that 
they should recognize their due place in the con- 
stitution, and not usurp a representative function in 
matters which are beyond their knowledge, and 
are in the hands of a higher organ of the state.— 


Ep.] 





From the Spectator, Sth Nov. 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF THE NON-IN- 
TERVENTION PRINCIPLE. 


Tue discussion on the law which is for the 
future to regulate international relations in cases 
of intestine dissension, has assumed, under M. 
Kossuth’s able oratory and the sympathetic excite- 
ment of his hearers, a shape widely different from 
that which it took in the Jess practical and earnest 
debates of the Peace Society. Our windy-gos- 
pellers had enunciated a great principle which was 
to dominate an imaginary future. But a man 
smarting under an intolerable defeat, inspired by a 
large ambition, and animated by a strong imagina- 
tion, is content with no theories about a distant 


LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF THE NON-INTERVENTION PRINCIPLE, 


good but as the lesser of two evils. Indeed, aman 
might be pardoned for thinking that the conscious- 
ness of unity and brotherhood, that has grown up 
in Europe during the last three hundred years, is a 
fair counterbalance to the iniquity of the tyrannical 
interventions which have so powerfully aided in 
developing it. 

On this principle, however, be it good or bad, an 
alliance is projected between the three great consti- 
tutional nations of France, England and the United 
States, to form a counterpoise to the compact ex- 
isting between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, for 
the suppression of popular liberties. Orators tall 
of such an alliance as if nothing were needed for it 
but a sheet of parchment and a ready writer. But, 
to say nothing of the material force without which 
an alliance for such a purpose would be a mockery, 
and the parchment on which it was recorded a 
fool’s cap for those who trusted to it, there are 
conditions necessary, in comparison with which the 





oniine of armies and the equipment of ships 


would be a trifle. No three nations in the world 
| could be mentioned which more profoundly admire 


| or are more sensitively jealous of each other ; and 
| 


while the admiration is sure to predominate where 


age of gold, but seeks at once to put in action the | their interests do not clash and their rivalry is not 


means by which his ends may be secured. And 
80, to a certain extent, the discussion has escaped 
the region of unrealities; and a definite scheme, 


practical enough, however impracticable, is now | 


put forward, embracing a principle, a machinery, 
and a purpose. The principle is the indefeasible 
right of each component part of a state to decide 
for itself whether it will continue to be a portion of 
that state, and to carry that decision into act with- 
vut foreign interference. The machinery is an 
alliance between those states which hold the prin- 
ciple, for the purpose of enforcing it on those 
which do not. On the mode of effecting this pur- 
pese the authorities do not seem to be quite agreed ; 
as we shall hereafter see. 

Of the principle itself it may be observed, that 





| 
| 
| 


‘ealled out, the jealousy would be equally sure to 
| display itself the moment active military or political 
| CoOperation replaced the cordial but distant courtesy 
of the present relations. As it is, we have been 
nearer going to war with both America and France 
within the last ten years than with any other 
nation; and it is to be feared that, in spite of in- 
telligence and good feeling and all that our times 
are in the habit of boasting, such war would have 
been popular in both countries but for the expense 
of it. But supposing the alliance to be formed, 
and all merely general causes of disruption out of 
the way, what would be its chances of unanimity 
and permanence? ‘The project has especial refer- 
ence to Hungary, a country in which neither of the 
contracting parties has any direct interest and 


it is perhaps the best empirical rule that can at | towards which their political sympathies are coin- 
—— be laid down for the prevention of a general | cident; but its practicability must be tested by 


“uropean war. In the absence of any authority to 
which both parties in a quarrel will submit their 
rights and abide by the decision, it is probably the 
wisest course to let them fight it out, even to the 
issue that befell the Kilkenny cats. For as there 
are ulways two sides to a question, different nations 
would always manage to look at that side which 
squared most with their interests or prejudices ; 
and so, if intervention in the civil contentions of 
another nation were to be the rule, such intervention 
might take place on both sides, and the local quar- 
rel would soon blaze up into a general conflagra- 
tion, But we should be sorry to see a mere em- 
pirical rule elevated into a principle of political 
ethics ; and cireumstances may easily be conceived 
under which non-intervention would be cowardice 
and burning disgrace. Such, however, are not 
the circumstances of Europe in the year 1851, and 
we are content that the rule of non-intervention 
should for the present be the aim of statesmen and 
of peoples. It has at least the recommendation of 
being in harmony with the laissez-faire method of 
eluding difficult social problems, for which the nine- 
teenth century will be marked in history. At the 
same time, it is evident that the principle is anti- 
social, tending to the dissolution of particular 
states, and to the prevention of the development of 
solidarity in Europe; and, therefore, if accepted, it 
must be under a protest that it is chosen not as a 


| application to other cases that may arise. 


Savoy 
may take a fancy to separate from Sardinia and 
unite herself to France; Belgium may choose to 
split into a French and a Flemish faction ; the 


‘Rhine provinces may look back, especially if the 


vagaries of the King of Prussia be not checked, 
with regret to imperial recollections ;—what would 
a rational man, who knows the temper of the French 


| people, and their special views with respect to 


these territories, calculate on as their probable atti- 


|tude during the civil contests these movements 


would provoke? What would he give for the 
paper on which the non-intervention alliance was 
drawn up! Or, to go to the other hemisphere, and 
look to the possible future of Canada. It at least 
falls within the range of conjecture, that our trans- 
atlantic dependency may some day fancy that it has 
outgrown vice-monarchical institutions, and cast a 
longing eye upon the simple uvadorned beauty of 
her republican neighbor, till the forbidden fruit 
becomes too tempting to be resisted, even though it 
has to be gathered with the sword. In that case, 
is it an unwarranted suspicion, that the non-inter- 
vention treaty might be found too weak a barrier 
against the propagandist sympathies of Young 
America! Or, if Cuba should throw off the yoke 
of Spain, and wish to add another star to the 
bespangled banner of the western world, is it 


|probable that Great Britain would preserve the 
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dolce far niente at such a disturbance of established 
equilibrium? If, again, the history of the past be 
any indication of what is likely to happen in the 
future, it will be found that France and England 
have ever been the foremost to interfere in other 
people’s quarrels ; Russia’s business in this line 
will not bear a comparison with our own. The 
three powers united to aid Greece in liberating 
herself from her Mussulman master. France and 
Great Britain shared the honor of compelling Hol- 
Jand to cede her rebellious province of Belgium. 
Mehemet Ali was indebted to ourselves principally 
fur a forced submission to his sovereign lord the 
sultan, whom he had beaten in fair fighting, and 
would have quietly swallewed up had we not 
come in to stop him. It is generally supposed, 
too, that the Pope would be residing at a greater 
distance from his capital but for the support of 
French troops. And our own Indian empire may 
be said without exaggeration to have founded itself 
upon the principle of intervention. What is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. For Eng- 
lishmen to raise this ery against intervention, and 
to call down the thunder of an offended Heaven 
upon Nicholas of Russia, as if he had invented the 
practice or carried it to an unusual length, is sim- 
ple impudence and hypocrisy ; and were the pro- 
posed treaty protocolled to-morrow, and sworn to 
upon all the Bibles of all the Quakers in the land 
piled up in one huge mountain of brown ealf, it 
would be broken the first time any tempting bait 
was hung out to the avarice, the ambition, or the 
jealousy of either of the contracting parties. 

But this machinery of alliance is to enforce its 
dicta without war. ‘ Kossuth says so, and we 
agree with him,’’ says the Daily News ; appealing 
to the example of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, to 
prove the possibility of allied governments enforcing 
their wishes on foreign powers without war. The 
Daily News is not content with advocating the views 
of its proprietors, but, identifying itself with all that 
is noble and generous in England, it virulently as- 
sails the Spectator for an assumed incapacity for 
lofty enthusiasm. Our crime is, that we have 
neither calumniated Kossuth, nor chosen to adopt 
that particular form of homage which the Daily 
News and a few corporations have thought the fittest 
welcome for their hero; that, in a word, we take 
the liberty to admire the man and sympathize with 
his cause, without one grain of admiration for or 
sympathy with the noisy clique who are so per- 
petually re€nacting on our political stage the farce 
of the Three ‘Tailors of Tooley Street. Once for 
all we may inform the Dai/y News, that our opinions 
are neither shaped by the popular ery of the moment, 
nor dictated by the electioneering views of a par- 
ticular school of politicians; and that it is matter 
of supreme indifference to us whether they happen 
to square with either the one or the other. The 
same journal accuses us of putting forward a prin- 
ciple ** which for profligacy, baseness, and immor- 
ality, was never equalled by Machiavel himself.’’ 
‘That we must leave the journalist tosettle with the 
shade of the great Italian when he meets him here- 
after; but the principle is none of our invention— 


simply a statement of the existing international law | 


of Europe ; as such we spoke of it, not as either 
asserting or impugning its justice. Lastly, we are 
charged with kicking over historical facts, because 
we spoke of Hungary as part of the Austrian em- 
pire ;—as if the particular conditions of the union 
between Hungary and the house of Hapsburg had 
anything to do with an argument contemplating the 
external relations of that empire, any more than 
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the distinction between Great Britain and Ireland 
before the Union would have affected a statement 
of the relations of our government to the govern- 
ments of Continental Europe. This charge of 
falsifying history comes with singular effect from a 
writer who goes on to tell us, as we have stated 
above, that the absolutist allied powers effect their 
object of suppressing constitutional liberties without 
recourse to arms. Does not Russia, then, interfere 
with an armed force? Alas! poor Kossuth might 
j;answer his partisan that question. Has not the 
| Daily News reported the Austrian occupation of 
| Tuscany? How long is it since Hesse Cassel was 
|invaded? And when these despotic powers do not 
actually bring force to bear, it is by having it 
,always ready in the background that they effect 
| their objects—by huge standing armies, by perpet- 
ual war establishments, by costly provision of fort- 
| resses, artillery, and ammunition. If our non-in- 
|terventionists hope to enforce their commands 
| without war, it can only be by having all these on 
'so large a scale as to overawe the despots; and 
jwhat will our financial reformers say to that? 
| How far will Mr. Cobden’s ten millions go in that 
}game? Or is it assumed that the moral influence 
| of a free people is equivalent to the fleets and armies 
,of tyrants? Ifso, why do we waste life and treas- 
/ure annually in the attempt to suppress the slave- 
\trade? Why do not our non-interventionists point 
/ to a single instance in which this moral influence has 
| annihilated the material force of the oppressor? No! 
| moral influence can only act on moral agents—the 
| contagion of freedom on those who are freemen in 
thought, in desire, in will; the armies of despots, 
and despots themselves, are beyond and below such 
| spiritual control. On animal force they rest, and 
‘by animal force must they be met. But even ani- 
mal force is a higher agent than mouthing. City 
| walls have long given over tumbling down at the 
brav of trumpet or of popular orator. 
| ‘The most instructive commentary on the peace 
‘aspect of this scheme is the speech of Mr. Walker 
}at Southampton. Speaking of the conflict between 
‘the principles of despotism and liberty, which he 
believes ‘* close at hand,’’ he goes on to say, ‘* there 
‘are millions of my countrymen who would delight 
|to flock to the shores of Great Britain, and under 
| its and their standard to overthrow despotism”’ ; and, 
/after some. whipping-the-world rant, adds, ‘all 1 
| will say is, that in America are four millions of 
| militia, and I believe that if the day I have indicated 
| should come, the vessels now built and those that 
| would be created by such an occasion would not 
‘contain the millions who would rush to the rescue 
| of liberty at the call of their forefathers.’’ This is 
M. Kossuth’s proposi- 





‘intelligible, frank, honest. 
| tion and the assent of the Dai/y News, on the con- 
|trary, are either extremely disingenuous, or they 
‘are modelled upon the conceptions of our old friend 
| Dogberry. 

| Dogberry.—This is your charge ; you shall com- 
'prehend all vagrom men ; you are to bid any man 
| stand, in the prince’s name. 

| Watch.—How if a will not stand? 
Dogberry.—Why, then, take no note of him, but 
| let him go ; and presently call the rest of the watch 
together, and thank God you are rid of a knave. 


We are as anxious as the gentlemen who have 
invested in Kossuth for the progress of liberty on 
the Continent of Europe ; but we do not think it 
likely to be promoted by impossible alliances, 
which would end in a fierce quarrel between the 
contracting parties, and the proposed principle of 
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which alliance they have always violated. We do 
not like sound and fury signifying nothing ; we do 
not like to see public men misleading and imposing 
on our countrymen ; and we are conscious of both 
these offensive phenomena in loud denunciations of 
foreign sovereigns, for acts of which our own nation 
has been equally guilty, and in the avowal of cer- 
tain principles of action conjoined with the disa- 
vowal of the consequences to which they inevitably 
lead. 





From the Examiner, 8th Nov. 
LORD PALMERSTON AT HIS OLD PRANKS. 


‘Tue Court of Austria seems to think Lord Paim- 
erston’s sole object in life to be the perpetual in- 
vention of new modes of torture for them and their 
allies. They cannot understand it to be possible 
that he should at any time act from a sincere wish 
to observe the faith of treaties, or to promote the 
liberty, and thereby the prosperity, of foreign na- 
tions. Everybody else knows that England profits 
most by her foreign trade when the Continent is 
most quiet and most prosperous, but these people 
will believe that England’s interest is to set all the 
rest of the world by the ears, and that Lord Palm- 
erston is the living representative of this our na- 
tional policy. 

The latest cause of their anger has been an in- 
vitation on the part of our foreign secretary to 
certain German powers to use all their efforts to 
prevent the Diet of Frankfort from interfering with 
the Constitution of the free town of Hamburg, as 
formally proposed by Austria and Prussia. These 
two powers, having determined to suppress, if pos- 
sible, every trace of constitutional liberty in Ger- 
many, have declared that those states which refuse 
to accomplish that act of self-murder shall find ex- 
ecutioners in the army of the confederation. Now 
it should never be forgotten that England, as a 
party to the Treaty of Vienna, guaranteed to the 
German peoples constitutional forms of government, 
and to the German States the right to arrange their 
internal affairs as best suited their wants and 
wishes. These rights Austria and Prussia now 
declare themselves determined to infringe, through 
the agency of the Diet of Frankfort. But it is well 
known that some of the Thuringian provinces, 
Saxe Weimar, Saxe Gotha, Saxe Coburg, and 
others, feel some compunction at breaking oaths 
solemnly sworn to their subjects, and are ill inclined 
to obey the order of the Diet ; while the free towns 
of Hamburg and Bremen are still move refractory. 
As most of these states are entirely inland, how- 
ever, it is difficult for England to interfere, and 
therefore useless to protest; but with Hamburg the 
case is different, and the Austrian government feels 
that an English opposition to their absolutist scheme 
in a seaport town might cause them no little em- 
barrassment. 

For our own part, we are heartily rejoiced to 
hear that the Constitutionalists of Germany may 
look with confidence for English support in their 
present harassed state. ‘The paragraph in favor 
of constitutional liberty was inserted in the Treaty 
of Vienna on the demand of Lord Castlereagh, and 
we have now confident reason to hope that Lord 
Palmerston will not fail to cause it to be respected. 

From Punch. 
BLOOMERiSM. 
A LATTER-DAY FRAGMENT. BY THOMAS SNARLYLE. 


A map world this, my friends, a world in its 
lunes, petty and other. in lunes other than petty 
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now for some time; in pettylunes, pettilettes, or 
pantalettes, about these six weeks, ever since when 
this rampant, androgynous Bloomerism first came 
over from Yankee land. A sort of shemale dress 
you call Bloomerism ; a fashion of Sister Jona- 
than’s. Trousers tight at ankles, and for most 
part frilled ; tunic desending with some degree of 
brevity, perhaps to the knees, ascending to throat, 
and open at chemisette-front, or buttoned there ; 
collar down-turned over neckerchief; and, crown- 
ing all, broad-brimmed hat; said garmenis sev- 
erally feathered, trimmed, ribboned, variegated, 
according to the fancies and the vanities ; these, 
chiefly, are the outward differences between Bloom- 
er dress and customary feminine old clothes. Not 
much unlike nursery uniform you think this de- 
scription of costume, but rather considerably like 
it, 1 compute. ‘To me,’ writes Glumm, in his 
own rough way, ‘these Bloomers seem to re- 
semble, in great measure, overgrown school-girls, 
kept backwards, as they say, by juvenile mamma, 
at a‘ Preparatory Establishment for Young La- 
dies.’ I see nothing at all admirable in them, for 
my part, but much not to be admired on any account, 
and look upon them, at the best, as mere strap- 
ping hoydens and audacious unfeminine tomboys.” 
Nor will yon, most likely, more than Glumm, 
discern aught laudable in external Bloomerisin ; a 
masquerade frippery; an exerescence of the conceits 
and the coquetries. Invisible are the merits of 
the Bloomer dress, such as it has. A praiseworthy 
point in Bloomerism the emancipation of the ribs ; 
an exceeding good riddance the deliverance from 
corset, trammelling genteel thorax with springs of 
steel and whalebone, screwing in waist to death’s 
hour-glass contraction, and squeezing lungs, liver, 
and midriff into an unutterable cram. Commend- 
able, too, the renouncement of sows-jupe bouffante, 
or ineflable wadding, invented, I suppose, by some 
Hottentot to improve female contour after the type 
of Venus, his fatherland’s, and not Cythera’s. 
Wholesome, moreover, and convenient, the abbre- 
viation of trains, serving in customary female Old 
Clothes the purpose of besom, and no other; real 
improvements, doubtless, these abandonments of 
ruinous shams, ridiculous unveracities, and idola- 
tries of indescribable mud-Pythons. But Bloomer- 
ist inexpressible affectations, and mimicries of 
masculine garments, nether and upper, such, my 
friends, 1 take to be no more than dumb, inarticu- 
late clamorings for the Rights of Women, George 
Sand phantasms, and mutinous female radicalisms 
grown termagant and transcendent. The last new 
madness is this Bloomerism ; the latest species of 
insanity epidemic from time to time ; Puseyism 
having been the mania before that. Disputes 
about surplices in pulpit, and albs elsewhere, give 
place to controversies in theatres and lecture-halls, 
concerning petty lunes and frilled trousers; para- 
phernalia, however, not less important than canon- 
icals, as I judge, for one. Better, I say, Mrs. 
Bloomer in her petty lunes, than the Rev. Aloy- 
sius Quiddlepope in dalmatic and chasuble. But 
here are we, my friends, in this mad world, amid 
the hallooings and bawlings, and guffaws and 
imbecile simperings and titterings, blinded by the 
November smoke-fog of coxcombries and vanities, 
stunned by the perpetual hallelujahs of flunkeys, 
beset by maniacs and simpletons in the great lunes 
and the petty lunes; here, I say, do we, with 
Bloomerism beneath us, bubbling uppermost, stand, 
hopelessly upturning our eyes for the daylight of 
heaven, upon the brink of a vexed, unfathomable 
gulf of apehood and asshood simmering forever! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OrricE oF THE Livine AGB, ; 
Nov. 26, 1951. 


Havine had the honor of being a delegate from 
Brookline, to the convention for the nomination of 
Daniel Webster, held at Fanueil Hall yesterday, 
we prepared the following address, so as to be ready 
in case we were ‘‘ suddenly and unexpectedly called 
upon,” &c., &c. As this emergency did not arise, 
we put the speech in print ; in which shape it will 
reach a still more numerous audience. 


We have assembled, not as party men, but in the 
spirit of patriotism, to do what we can to recom- 
mend to the people of the United States a candi- 
date for the Presidency, of long and large experi- 
ence, and thoroughly tested ability ; a man whose 
wisdom and whose strength, in our opinion, emi- 
nently qualify him for that great office ;—an office 
which will demand, in the approaching changes 
and dangers, all of those qualities which have been 
committed to human responsibility. 

Our candidate is far higher and better than a 
party man. He received, long ago, all the honor 
which Gen. Jackson could give to him as the De- 
fender of the Constitution: and whether in such 
labor—in answering the threats of foreign despot- 
ism—or in welcoming to our shores the great exile 
who now approaches them, to warm our hearts 
with the recollection of our revolutionary history ; 
—he would, rather and better than any other man, 
be trusted to speak the mind of the great body of 
the people. His success is desired by us for reasons 
which appeal just as strongly to democrats as to 
whigs—to the sturdy laborer as to the active capi- 
talist. His course, for many years, in support of 
the Union, (and under this head we class the meas- 
ure he has brought forward to secure a home on 
the national domain to every man who chooses to 
work out his own prosperity,) added to his undis- 
puted preéminence of talent, appeals to the manly 
feeling, the national pride, and the honest judg- 
ment of very many voters, who lamented with us 
the death of Gen. Taylor, and will join with us in 
trying to place at our head the most powerful rep- 
resentative of the American heart. 

From many of these men we were formerly es- 
tranged by matters gone by; in some of which we 
were right, and in others ‘hey were right. Some 
of these matters, which seemed considerable in 
their day, have lost their importance; others have 
been settled by the course of events; and all have 
been dwarfed by the love of our threatened Union, 
which we are far from claiming as an exclusive 
feeling. ‘* Let the dead past bury its dead,’’ and 
let us welcome to our ranks and our hearts all who 
feel with us about the living present and the 
mighty future. 

Now, there is near at hand a day which has not 
always been commemorated in this part of the coun- 
try, but which ought to be had in reverential and 
grateful remembrance as long as this nation shall 
endure—the 22d of February, the birth-day of 
Washington. This will afford us an occasion to 
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unite in its celebration with all who agree in the 
great principles which such celebration signifies. 
‘‘ Where bad men conspire, good men should 
unite.’’> With such feelings I move this recom- 
mendation :— 

This Convention recommends to its members 
to promote, in every town of the Commonwealth, 
the celebration of the birth-day of the Father of his 
Country ; and that this be done as Disciples of 
Washington, as Friends of the Constitution, as 
Defenders of the Union, or by whatever title may 
best embrace the great principles to which the day 
is sacred, and all the people to whom it is dear. 

There is in the papers a letter from the Hon. 
Edward Everett, containing a statement so remark- 
able, that we copy it here, in order to say, that 
not in the ‘ leading journals,’’ nor in any other, 
have we seen such a policy proposed. 


‘* If we may judge from the tone of some leading 
journals, a new issue is about to be made in our 
politics. A feeling appears to be getting up in 
favor of reversing the foreign policy of the country, 
established when Washington was president, and 
Jefferson secretary of state, and followed by all 
their successors, and of adopting instead the policy 
of systematic intervention ; that is to say, of going 
to war with all the other nations of Christendom, 
for the sake of propagating our principles and 
form of government. 

‘* T need not say that such a policy is much less 
likely to result in changing the monarchies of Eu- 
rope into republics than in eventually changing our 
own happy republic into a military despotism. In 
the mean time, of course, it would plunge us and 
Europe into one general, confused, revolutionary, 
murderous conflict.” 


It has, indeed, been said, and repeated from man 
to man—from heart to heart—that if England 
should, in consequence of her joint agency with us 
in liberating Kossuth, and in doing honor to him 
in her own land, be attacked by the combined des- 
pots of all the continent of Europe, the time will 
have arrived when the severcd bond of brotherhood 
will be retinited ! 

We hope and believe it is impossible to drag 
France into such combination; but some of her 
people have longed for a ‘‘ new trial’’ ever since 
Waterloo, and she has allowed her army to put 
down the exemplary republic of Rome. Should 
France be on the wrong side, we are sure that our 
people would shout, as with the voice of one man, 
Sant JonaTHan ror Encianp! 

And this ery would not be without full thought 
of our own immediate interest. How long is it since 
M. Guizot proposed a European alliance for estab- 
lishing a ‘‘ balance of power’’ in America? What 
muttering of thunder sounds from the Society and 
Sandwich Islandst} There are many signs which 
show the probable necessity of an Anglo-Saxon al- 
liance. If Sir Robert Peel had lived, he would, as 
gradually as the pressure would permit, and as rap- 
idly as existing embarrassments would allow, have 
prepared the ground at home for what we may call 
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a moral ‘‘ reannexation’’ of Great Britain and all 
her colonies, with the first and greatest of them. 
Such an alliance would secure the peace of the 
world, and come it surely will! In peace we de- 
sire its consummation; but it now looks as if it} 
would be cemented in blood, poured out side by 
side. Believing this alliance to be a vast step to- 
ward the fulfilment of the prophecy, that ‘the 
kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdoms 
of our Lord,’’ we pray that it may happen in our| 





** Naval Life,”’ ** The Midshipman.”? By Lieut. | 
Lynch. 

There has recently been issued from the press a} 
volume under the above name by Lieut. (now com-| 
mander) Lynch, of ‘* Dead Sea’’ celebrity. It pur-} 
ports to be the first of a series on naval life, illustrat- | 
ing the various cares, deprivations, duties, and enjoy- | 
ments of that life, by his own experience of thirty-two | 
years in the different grades of our naval service. And, | 
judging from the number before us, ‘* The Midship-| 
man,’’ the work promises much enjoyment and useful 
information to the reading public. The author com-| 
mences his work with his first youthful aspirations to | 
don the bright buttons, and ‘* wander o’er the sea,’’ ex- | 
cited by the fair-weather view of a large frigate and | 
the gallant dashing bearing of her officers and crew | 
with their port togs on. He obtains an appointment to | 
her, and starts on a cruise to the East Indies, touch- | 
ing at Madeira and the Brazils, of which places, and | 
indeed of many others, he notes many curious and | 
interesting facts ; and throughout the whole work 
carries the reader’s attention with peculiar interest | 
with him, as he wanders from land to land and sea to 
sea. 

The author draws us into an unusual degree of 
sympathy with him in his trials and dangers, and we 
feel a thrill of excitement and apprehension during 
the perusal of the many hazardous positions and nar- 
row escapes of the cruise. 

This, his first cruise, proves to be an eventful and | 
in some respects a disastrous one ; for, after a vari- 
ety of miraculous escapes from the perils of rocky 
shores and mountain waves, when about returning, | 
that dreadful epidemic, the cholera, made its appear- 
ance on board, and soon turned the proud frigate into | 
a hospital and a charnel house. On the first appear- 
ance of this dreadful disease, the anchor was weighed, | 
and sail made for home, in the hope that the pure sea | 
air would drive it from their midst ; but such was its | 
virulence that, during a few days in the vicinity of | 
Java Head, seventy of the crew were cast into the} 
waves, | 

The author’s description of this awful period, when | 
death in its most repulsive form was daily, hourly | 
among them, is most impressive. 

He arrives at length: safely at home, and, after | 
many amusing incidents which occur to the author | 
during a trip to the far West, he joins a squadron | 
for the suppression of the slave trade, the futility of | 
which, under that system, he amusingly illustrates. | 

He returns from the coast of Africa, and volunteers 
for the naval expedition fitting out against the pirates 
then abounding in the Gulf and West Indies. 

Of this expedition, of the hardships and depriva- 
tions suffered, and skill and gallantry displayed by | 
those who composed it, the author gives a graphic | 
and vividly interesting account. Besides the different | 
events of interest incident to active service, and much | 
beautiful description of persons, places, and scenery, 
the author has diversified his work with multitudes 
of spirited anecdotes, suggested during the sven 
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of the yarn, or connected with persons or scenes 
which his wanderings associate him with; these 
being introduced so apropos in illustration of charac- 
ter add greatly to the interest and beauty of the work, 
The work is meritorious, and will richly repay pe- 
rusal, The style is chaste and elegant, the matter 
interesting and instructive, and I but wish the author 
& proper appreciation of his labors by the public.— 
Nat. Intelligencer. 


The Captains of the Old World. 

An octavo volume of nearly 400 pages, containing 
Essays on the Life and character of the Captains of 
the Old World, as compared with the great modern 
strategists, their campaigns, characters, and conduct, 
from the Persian to the Punic Wars, by Henry Wil- 
liam Herbert. Embellished by six wood engravings, 
from designs by the author. Published in New York 
by Mr. Charles Scribner.— Daily Advertiser. 


Legends of the Flowers, by Susan Pindar, author 


| of Fireside Fairies, Xe. 


This is a very pretty child’s book, made up of 
legends of the flowers, in which there is just the right 
mixture of fiction and fact, instruction and amuse- 
ment, to make it well received by sensible children. 
It is neatly printed and illustrated, and is published 
in New York by Messrs. Appleton & Co.— Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


On the Preservation of the Health of Women at 
the Critical Periods of Life. E. J. Tilt, M. D., &e., 
&e. Churchill. 

The suggestions in this little book are for the most 
part so obviously sensible and prudent that a non- 
professional opinion of its merits may be hazarded 
without fear of misleading. The author appears to 


| have made the subject a matter of watchful inquiry 


in the course of his practice for many years, and 
indeed to have been collecting the materials for a 


| work on a seale that would do greater justice to its 


importance. But ‘*as [ cannot yet produce,’’ he 
remarks, ** an opus magnum, [ am anxious now to 
halt a little while, so as to throw life into some of the 
materials I have patiently collected, in order to as- 
certain what results I have already obtained ; to 
learn whether I can improve on the plan adopted fer 


| the accomplishment of a great object ; and to derive 
| wlvantage from the criticism of those who, like my- 


self, are in search of truth.’? The modest preface 
does justice to the unassuming spirit in which the 
book is written, and prepares us for the sterling worth 
of many of its recommendations. These, it is hardly 
necessary to add, embrace points of moral guidance 
and advice quite as frequently as therapeutics, and 
generally concern the patient greatly more than the 
practitioner. To both Dr. Tilt’s little book may be 
strongly and safely commended.— Examiner. 





Overactine A Part.—The late Paris papers relate 
an incident which occurred on the stage of the Cirque 


| National, which was not anticipated by the company. 


One of the pieces of the evening was ‘* L’Ours et 
V’Homme Sauvage,’’ the character of Bruin being 
played by a real live bear. The animal had ever 
played his part ina manner most creditable to the 
bear, but on the evening in question he, in the midst. 


, of an important part, became strangely agitated, and 
| looked very wildly towards where he had no business 


to look at all. It was discovered that the cause of 
this unusual exhibition was a cat, who had come 
upon the stage, and who was making a most ferocious 
back at the bear, which, showing signs of angry 
nature, so frightened Bruin that he made one bound 
into the pit, and ran along the heads of the spectators 
in 2 manner which very much astonished those trav- 
elled on, and occasioned loud bursts of merriment 
from those who were merely looking on. 





